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‘Companies Pleased 
With Progress Of 
Internal Reforms 


Turn in Security Markets Renders 
Imperative Cut in Under- 
writing Losses 


PREMIUM INCOME IS LOWER 
@ Conservativeness in Accepting 
| Risks and Adjusting Losses 
| More Widely Accepted 


Today marks the beginning of the sec- 
ond half of 1927 and among fire insur- 
ance underwriters the outlook is con- 
servatively optimistic. The first six 
months have witnessed the terrible Mis- 
sissippi River flood and the frequent 
tornados throughout the Middle and 
Southwest, but in the East there has 
not been an unusual number of losses 
of catastrophe proportions. On the 
whole in this section of the country 
losses have been reduced somewhat over 
the same period of 1926. What troubles 
there are, and plenty exist, are mainly 
within the business itself. 

Fire insurance companies are unques- 
tionably up against the problem of turn- 
ing an underwriting loss each year into 
an underwriting profit. They have for 
the most part returned handsome profits 
to stockholders during the last few years 
in spite of underwriting losses because 
they have been able to use the huge 
amounts collected as premiums to profit- 
able advantage in security markets be- 
fore paying this money out in losses. 
The last four years have seen an almost 
uninterrupted advance in the security 
markets with the values of bonds and 
high grade and low grade investment 
stocks appreciating. 

Security Markets at Top Level 

A continuation of this upward tend- 
ency is not expected to last much longer. 
This will automatically cutvoff a source 
of income which has made possible an 
unreasonably low level of fire insurance 
rates, and force the companies to look 
elsewhere for a fair return on © their 
business. Naturally this should be with- 
in the insurance business. Deliberate 
and determined efforts are under way 
now to make fire insurance self-support- 
ing, and a review of the first six months 
of 1927 at least shows encouraging tend- 
encies. : 

Many of the larger companies are like- 
ly ‘to show a moderate reduction in pre- 
mium income this year, the result of 
carefully planned and well executed de- 
terminations to accept business more on 
underwriting worth than almost solely 
on, the basis of premium income in- 
volved. This is a year of retrenchment, 
with a cutting down of accommodation 
and moral hazard risks as much as pos- 
sible. Instructions have gone out to 
gents in all sections of the country that 
their future representation of each com- 
bany will depend on an agency’s ability 
q (Continued on page 29)- 




















































































































PHOENIX 


Assurance Company, Ltd. 
of London 
150 William Street, New York 


A corporation which has stood the test 
of time! 145 years of successful business 
operation. World-wide interests. Abso- 
lute security. 


Excellent Service and Facilities 


PHOENIX 


Indemnity Company 
150 William Street, New York 











J ] 
/s your electrical 
equipment OK ? 





GE Insurance Company of North America is represented by the most alert and 

progressive agents and brokers everywhere. It has the preference because of 
its 135-year record of obligations promptly met and because its scope of property 
protection is all-inclusive, its service efficient. Because it is advertised in the maga- 
zines of greatest influence with the insuring public, North America protection is 
widely known and readily accepted. 


Insurance Company of North America 
PHILADELPHIA 


d th 
INDEMNITY INS. CO. OF NORTH AMERICA 


write practically every form of insurance except life 




















Policy No. 1, May 25, 1847 


Issued to John W. Hornor, the Founder of the Company, 
eighty years ago. And throughout these eight decades the 
PENN MUTUAL has kept close to the front rank in size, and 
in all that is best ih life insurance, in some things a pioneer, 
and -in-others a-close observer and an early adopter. 

A notable addition to the executive staff of our Agency 
Department signalizes this eightieth anniversary year, and is 
a happy augury for continued progress in life underwriting 
that is sound, visioned, and profitable in improved service of 
our Agents and of the public. 

We have room for men and women who are workers, are 
ambitious, and have high ideals. 


The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company 
Philadelphia, Pa. 








Founded 1847 














Western & Southern 
Planning To Double 
Home Office Site 


Says President W. J. Williams 
In Interview Before Sailing 
For Europe 


NOW HAS 5,000 EMPLOYES 


Comments On Effect Of Public 
Savings Merger; Company To 
Reach Billion Mark Soon 





W. J. Williams, the picturesque presi- 
dent of the Western & Southern Life 
of Cincinnati, and one of the outstand- 
ing personalities in the life insurance 
business, sailed last Saturday for Europe 
on the S. S. Paris for a two months’ 
pleasure trip abroad. Mr. Williams was 
accompanied by his wife and two grand- 
daughters and will visit France, Switzer- 
land, Italy, Germany, Holland and Bel- 
gium. It is his third trip to Europe 
and the sixth for Mrs. Williams. 

Before the boat sailed Mr. Williams 
found time to tell a reporter of The 
Eastern Underwriter about a number of 
interesting developments in his com- 
pany. Although lots of activity has been 
crowded into his forty-five years im life 
insurance it may be truly said that 1927 
has been one of his busiest. The busi- 
ness this year is far in excess of 1926, 
he said. In fact, it has now reached 
three-quarters of a billion dollars in 
force and-within the next three years 
the Western & Southern will reach the 
billion dollar mark. 


Refers to Public Savings Merger 


Mr. Williams spoke happily of the 
Public Savings reinsurance deal which 
was consummated under his direction 
this spring and said that the machinery 
of the combined companies was running 
smoothly. It is considered the biggest 
reinsurance deal in the history of life 
insurance and by means of it the entire 
agency. force of 1,106 agents, assistant 
managers and managers, and a home of- 
fice staff of 300 employes of the Public 
Savings are now representing the West- 
ern & Southern in their various capaci- 
ties. Added to the present staff, there 
is now a total of more than 5,000 people 
employed by his company. 

Just before he left Cincinnati for his 
trip abroad, Mr. Williams had plans 
drawn up to double the home office 
quarters of the Western & Southern by 
the erection of a twelve-story building 
on the property adjoining the present 
offices. This has been found necessary 
so as to accommodate the growth of the 
company and the acquisition of the 
Public Savings. Work on it will be 
started in the fall and will probably be 
completed in about a year and a half. 
Since the company was organized in 1888 
it has outgrown its first home office four 
times. 

During the conversation Mr. Williams 

(Continued on page 4) 
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INDEPENDENCE FOR DEPENDENTS ies 








All Liberty-Loving Americans 


feel a thrill when they recall the signing of the Declaration of 
Independence. This epoch-making document has been the fore- 
runner of political independence for hundreds of millions of 
people. Unfortunately, it did not and could not provide 
economic independence for dependents. - 


But to the people of America is now offered an opportunity to 
sign an economic and financial Declaration of Independence,— 
for themselves and for those they hold most dear. Modern 
Life Insurance makes it possible for a man to attain independence 
for himself if he lives, and for his dependents if his life is cut 
short. And it is of particular significance that in the World’s 
greatest Democracy, where Liberty and Independence stand 
pre-eminent, Life Insurance, which gives economic and financial 
independence, has shown its greatest advance. In the United 
States of America there is more Life Insurance in force than in 
all other countries of the world combined. 'Tothe extent that Life 
Insurance banishes almshouses, orphanages, homes for the aged, 
and prevents crime, indigence and pauperism, it is truly aiding 
in making us a Nation of Freemen. May it not therefore be 
claimed that the extension of the Life Insurance principle has 
assisted in furthering individual and national independence? 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society 


of the United States 
W. A. DAY, President 


393 SEVENTH AVENUE Fd NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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Anniversary Convention 
Equitable Life, Iowa 


F. H. BEACH WINS KIRK CUP 





Inspiring Subjects Discussed by Com- 
pany Officials; President Nollen 
Makes Welcome Address 





The sixtieth anniversary convention of 
the Equitable Life of Iowa, which 
opened on Wednesday and closes today 
at the Kenilworth Inn, Asheville, N. C., 
was one of the most enthusiastic gath- 
erings in the history of the company. 
There were about 350 in attendance. The 
home office was represented by Presi- 
dent H. S. Nollen, executive adviser J. 
C. Cummins, vice-presidents F. W. Hub- 
bell, H. E. Aldrich, R. G. Hunter and 
B. FE. Hadley ; medical director Dr. Fred 
L. Wells, educational director Earle E. 





Smith, general counsel P. M. Henry and 
assistant secretary S. A. Swisher, Jr. 


In his address of welcome on the’ 


morning of the opening session on 
Wednesday, President. Nollen referred 
to the development of the company, re- 
viewing briefly the reason for seeming 
lack of growth in the early years, due to 
the limited territory in which the com- 
pany was operating and the limited re- 
sources of that territory. His principal 
talk, however, was in connection with 
the development of the past eleven years, 
during which period the company has 
grown from $100,000,000 in force to $500,- 
000,000, with a corresponding increase in 
financial strength. 


F. H. Beach Wins Cup 


The president’s speech was followed 
by the presentation of the Kirk Memo- 
rial cup, to Frank H. Beach, district 
manager of the Decatur agency of the 
company, for the best essay on life in- 
surance, the presentation being made by 
vice- -president H. E. Aldrich. Club off- 
cers’ insignia, souvenirs and _ bronze 
medallions were also distributed among 
the delegates. 

“The Medical Profession and Life In- 
surance” was the subject of an address 
made by Dr. O. J. Fay, which brought 
the morning session to a close and which 
was followed by a luncheon. The after- 
noon and evening was given to sight- 
seeing and a dance at the hotel. 

The Thursday morning session was 
given over to speeches by J. H. Finney, 
who spoke on “Loyalty,” while E. E. 
Smith read a paper on “Know Your 
Business.” The closing address of the 
day was made by F. W. Hubbell, who 
spoke in length on “The Iowa Farm as 
a Basis of a Permanently Safe Invest- 
ment.” A luncheon followed. In the 
evening the annual banquet was held at 
which President Nollen presided. 

The convention will be brought to a 
close today with a speech by E. E. Ol- 
son, who will talk upon “Life Insurance— 
the Premier Investment,” and 
Hadley, vice- -president of the company, 
ho will speak in length about “The 
Struggle Everlasting, or the World’s 
teatest Battle.” A luncheon will bring 
he three day festivities to a close. 


AWARDED MERIT EMBLEM 
Agent Edward L. Mifflin, of the Ches- 
ter, Pa., agency of the John Hancock, 
recently completed twenty-nine years of 
Service with the company and on behalf 
of the company, Superintendent F. T. 
Nealon, presented to him a $50,000 or- 
dinary merit emblem for his ordinary 
Production to date for this year. Mr. 
Mifflin came to the company in 1898 and 
emained with them until 1915 when he 
eceived an appointment as postmaster 
bf the Ridley Park, Pa., post office. He 
ompleted his term of office and then 
eturned to the insurance field. 































BLACK & ALLEN AGENCY MOVES 
The Black & Allen Agency of the 
onnecticut Mutual Life, Philadelphia, 
ill, after July 4, be located on the 
inth floor of the Public Ledger build- 
g. This location, like their present of- 
ces in the Drexel building which they 
ave occupied for many years, is near 
te famous Independence Square. 


LIFE UNDERWRITERS’ MEETINGS 





Arrangements Being Made to Hold Ten 
Sessions; Five in the Fall, 1927, 
Five, Spring, 1928 
At a meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Life Underwriters’ Asso- 
ciation of New York last week it was 
decided to sponsor a series of ten meet- 
ings under the auspices of the associa- 
tion, five of these to be held in the fall 

and five the following spring. 

It is planned that these meetings shall 
take the place of the various so-called 
“all star” meetings which have been 
conducted by individual agencies in the 
city, thus centralizing the effort and giv- 
ing it the backing of the association. The 
meetings which will be of about one 
hour’s duration, will be held at 5 p. m. 
in the auditorium of the Federal Reserve 
Bank building, 33 Liberty street. 

The committee in charge will be able 
to select from the best known speakers 
and biggest producers in the country, 
and consequently the meetings will have 
an educational and inspirational value for 
your men. Under the present system of 
“all star” individual meetings which will 
be discontinued, only the largest agen- 
cies are in a position to secure such 
speakers, and the small agencies in many 
instances suffer accordingly, for the cost 
to them is prohibitive. 





Announcement is made by the Bank- 
ers Life of the appointment of Pryce 
Haynes, of Ashland, Ky., as agency man- 
ager of the company’s Huntington, W. 
Va., office, effective July 1. For eight 
years Mr. Haynes has been a Bankers 
Life salesman of the J. H. Heil Louis- 
ville agency. Mr. Haynes succeeds H. 
H. Brown, resigned, who has been the 
Bankers Life agency manager at Hunt- 
ington for the last eleven years. Mr. 
Brovn has completed twenty years as 
salesman and agency manager for the 
company, and his resignation was a re- 
sult of his desire to retire from the 
strenuous activities which his position 
has required. 


Check-Up Of Laws On 
Non-Medical Coverage 


MANY CHANGES ARE MADE 





American Life Convention Issues Bulle- 
tin Covering Situation in Many States, 
Giving Recent Amendments 





With a decided trend toward the writ- 
ing of non-medical insurance on selected 
or preferred risks approved by reliable 
agents a bulletin on the subject of non- 
medical insurance being sent by the 
American Life Convention to its mem- 
ber companies is of more than passing 
interest to insurance company officials 
and underwriters. 

The home office organization of the 
American Life Convention has just com- 
pleted a thorough check-up of the laws 
of the country covering writing of in- 
surance on a non-medical basis and the 
summary of these laws is contained in 
the following bulletin: 

ARIZONA—No policy to be issued in 
excess of $100 except industrial, annuity 
centracts or group policies without med- 
ical examination by authorized medical 
practitioner. Application statements as 
to age, physical condition and family his- 
tory binding on company unless proven 
wilfully false, fraudulent or misleading. 

GEORGIA—AIll companies, except in- 
custrial, must have a strict medical ex- 
amination of each applicant. 


IOWA—No policy, except industrial of 
$500 or less, and except group, to be is- 


sued unless based on medical examina- - 


tion by licensed physician or licensed 
osteopath, which examination must be 
passed and approved by the medical 
board of the company. Under a ruling 
of the Commissioner of July 18, 1924, 
no medical examination is required on a 
second policy of insurance, where issu- 
ance of policy is made within such a 
period as to preclude any reasonable 
possibility of a change in the applicant’s 
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OF BOSTON MASSACHUSETTS 


to facilitate the nesaitng of 
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physical condition. “Several months” not 
considered such a period. 

LOUISIANA—There is no _ require- 
ment, but Act 97 of 1908 provides that 
where life, health or accident policies 
are issued “without medical examination 
of the assured by a physician, it shall 
be presumed (whenever it appears that 
the agent of the company has had an 
Opportunity to ascertain the true condi- 
tion of the health, habits or occupation 
of the assured, and has certified to the 
company the desirability of the risk) 
that the knowledge he has acquired or 
which might have been acquired with 
reasonable diligence has been  dis- 
closed to his principal and it shall be 
disclosed to his principal and it.shall be 
presumed that the company has waived 
its right to claim a forfeiture of the 
policy” and “knowledge of the agent of 
the company writing the application, or 
of the collector of the company in col- 
lecting the premiums from the assured, 
shall be notice to the company, as to the 
health, habits and occupation of the as- 
sured.” The effect of this law may make 
it undesirable to undertake the writing 
of policies without medical examinations. 
See Brown v. Continental Casualty (La.), 
108 So. 464; Silver v. National Life & 
Acc. (La.), — La. App. —; decided Mar. 
21, 1927. 

MASSACHUSETTS—Prescribed med- 
ical examination by registered medical 
practitioner required, except on group 
insurance, annuities and pure endow- 
ments. By amendments of 1925, provi- 
sion is made that a new policy or poli- 
cies of life or endowment insurance upon 
a life within the Commonwealth may be 
issued if a medical examination has been 
made within 90 days prior thereto. 

MINNESOTA—There is no require- 
ment of law for medical examinations of 
applicants for life insurance, but Section 
109, Insurance Pamphlet 1919, provides 
that in any claim upon a policy issued 
in Minnesota without previous medical 
examination, “the statements made in 
the application as to the age, physical 
condition and family history of the in- 
sured shall be valid and binding upon 
the company unless wilfully false or in- 
tentionally misleading.” ‘the etfect of 
this law may make it undesirable to un- 
dertake the writing of policies without 
medical examinations. 

MISSISSIPPI—Insured, under all con- 
tracts “on lives within this state,” shall 
be examined by a medical practitioner 
authorized by Mississippi laws, except 
policies not exceeding $2,500 on single 
life, and except group insurance irre- 
spective of the amounts of individual pol- 
icies issued under such plan. 

NEBRASKA—No policy except in 
groups of 100 or more, or industrial in- 
surance, without prescribed medical ex- 
amination by legally qualified physician. 
By ruling of Commissioner, under date 
of October 14, 1925, medical examina- 
tions may be made by properly licensed 
practicing physicians, including chiro- 
practors and osteopaths. 

NORTH CAROLINA—Policy in ex- 
cess of $5,000, to be issued only after 
medical examination. Where no medical 
examination, policy shall not be rendered 
void, nor shall payment to resisted, on 
account of any misrepresentation as to 
the physical condition of the applicant, 
except in case of fraud. Section not ap- 
plicable to group insurance. 

OKLAHOMA—No policy, except in- 
dustrial policies, annuities, and group in- 
surance of not less than twenty-five 
persons or policies not exceeding $2,000 
shall be issued on lives within this state 
without a medical examination by a “reg- 
istered medical practitioner.” 


APPOINTED SUPERVISOR 

James E. Mulhall has been appointed 
supervisor of the Loesch agency of the 
Travelers in New York. Most of his 
work will be in the training of and su- 
pervision over new men. Mr. Mulhall is 
thirty-seven years of age and has been 
with the Travelers for the past year. 
For a number of years prior to that he 
was manager for the Metropolitan at 
Rome, N. Y 
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Agent’s Effective Work 
in Following Up Leads 


WRITES BUSINESS IN FLORIDA 


Bond, of Union Central, Pays 
$102,000 New Business Through 
Leads and Literature 


To P. F. Bond, of the Florida Agency 
of the Union Central Life, belongs the 
distinction of having executed the most 
effective piece of follow-up work of 1927 
to date, according to “The Flash,” the 
company’s home office bulletin. 

Bond placed $102,000 of new insurance 
by means of the “red card” leads pro- 
vided by the home office which is the 
best report submitted to the company 
since the campaign started in March. 
He siarted out one day with the first 
“red card” which had been received from 
a policyholder who was inerested in the 
company’s new booklet, “How I Solved 
the Life Insurance Problem.” | 

The policyholder, who was in a re- 
ceptive mood, went over his insurance 
situation carefully with Bond and at 
the end of the interview decided to take 
a policy for $13,000. : 

After Bond had folded the applica- 
tion, blotted the binding receipt check 
and was about to leave, the insured 
turned to him and said, “Now if you will 
go to see my friend Blank, I am quite 
sure he will be very much interested.” 
Bond lost no time in calling on Mr. 
Blank who applied for $24,000 of new 
insurance. 
cards” proved to be equally profitable, 
so that Bond was able to write as fol- 
lows to Manager C. H. Royalty at Jack- 
sonville, Fla., when asked to report up- 
on the actual value of these lead cards: 

“Answering your question as to the 
value of these leads, they have been 
worth exactly $102,000 in applications to 
me in the past 90 days. I have written 
from these leads, one $3,000 application, 
five $5,000 applications, one $13,000 ap- 
plication, one $24,000 application, and one 
$37,000 application. 

“The combination in these red cards 
and the booklet, “How I Solved the Life 
Insurance Problem,” is a powerful aid, 
and I want to congratulate the company 
and the policyholders service division for 
these two splendid weapons.” 

Bond joined the Union Central as a 
full time agent about a year ago and 
had little knowledge of life insurance. 
He has made rapid strides and now 
ranks among the leading producers of 
the Florida agency. 
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$79,000 GROUP DIVIDENDS PAID 


During one week, recently, thirty- 
seven group insurance dividend checks 
totaling about $79,000 were sent out from 
the home office of the Equitable Life 
Society to patrons celebrating recent 
group anniversaries of the company. 
Some idea of the substantial dividends 
that are constantly being paid may be 
had from the average refund on these 
thirty-seven groups—an amount of $2,- 
134.18 per group, representing an aver- 
age dividend of 27.8% of the premium. 
The largest dividend, 57.4, went to the 
Geo. A. Carpenter Co. of Boston, Mass. 
Some of the groups receiving dividends 
were a number of United States Steel 
Employes associations, the McClintic- 
Marshall Construction Co., the Metho- 
dist Book Concern, the Strathmore 
Paper Co. and the United States Freight 
Co, 





HONOR E. J. BURKLEY 


On May 26, E. J. Burkley, St. Louis 
manager of the Phoenix Mutual Life, 
celebrated the tenth anniversary of his 
service with that company. His’ corps 
of workers presented him with a hand- 
some desk set at an anniversary party 
which was attended by the entire force 
as well as by Carleton Walker of the 
Home Office staff. The St. Louis agency 
ranked seventh in the United States for 
paid premiums in the month of May. 


. 


Other calls on other “red. 


LIFE INSURANCE SAVING 





Is Largest Institution for the Systematic 
Cultivation of Thrift, Says an 
Editorial in N. Y. American 


Life insurance was the subject of an 
editorial which appeared recently in the 
New York “American,” under the head 
of “The Greatest Single Promoter of 
Thrift.” The insurance which is carried 
by the American people equals. nearly 
nine times the assessed valuation of 
nearly all the property in New York 
ty says the writer. He further states 
that: 

It exceeds by nearly fifteen thousand 
million dollars the estimated total wealth 
of France. It is three-fourths of all the 
life insurance in the world. If distrib- 
uted equally it would give every person 
in the United States more than $650. 

It is the largest institution we have 
for the systematic cultivation of thrift 
and the most useful. You can save by 
other methods, but most of us don’t. 
Life insurance pulls us by the heart 
strings and makes us do from a mingled 
sense of duty and shame what other- 
wise we might easily forget. 

It is, therefore, about the most useful 
type of business activity in the land. The 
men who promote it do an invaluable 
service. Yet it has all come about in lit- 
tle more than two generations. There 
were forms of insurance much earlier 
than 1834, but in that year began the 
kind of life underwriting that we know. 
A good idea spreads swiftly in these 
times. 





E. W. Cameron, Minnesota state agent 
for the Equitable Life of Iowa, left 
Thursday, June 23, for an extended 
motor trip. Mr. Cameron is accompa- 
nied by Mrs. Cameron and their two 
sons, Ewen, Jr., and Donald. They plan 
to include several of the principal East- 
ern cities in their tour and will spend 

me time at Kenilworth Inn, Asheville, 

. C, attending the annual convention 
of the company this week. 


ON WESTERN TRIP 

W. H. Woods, president of the IIli- 
nois Bankers Life Association of Mon- 
mouth, Ill, and A. R. Colvin, superin- 
tendent of agents, started June 20 on a 
tour of the agencies of the association 
in the far west, covering four weeks. 
This trip will complete the tour of the 
company’s territory, which was begun in 
March and covers the nineteen states in 
which the Illinois Bankers Life is li- 
censed. The first stop was scheduled for 
Salt Lake City, where an agents’ con- 
ference was held on June 23. Sim- 
ilar meetings were to follow at Los An- 
geles, San Diego, Fresno, Oakland, Se- 
attle and Pocatello, Ida. 





ANOTHER GROUP POLICY 

Group life insurance totaling more 
than $80,000 has been provided for the 
employes of the Automotive Fan and 
Bearing Co., of Jackson, Mich. In addi- 
tion to the life insurance, a health and 
non-occupational accident policy pro- 
vides for the payment of weekly bene- 
fits to sick and disabled employes. 
Through an arrangement with the Met- 
ropolitan Life, which is underwriting the 
plan, the employes receive protection at 
a low cost, due to liberal premium con- 
tributions of their employer. 





COVERAGE FOR GUARDSMEN 

The Virginia State Military Board at 
a meeting in Richmond last week en- 
dorsed a proposal of the Shenandoah 
Life of Roanoke to write members of 
the Virginia National Guard under an 
optional group plan, each guardsman be- 
ing at liberty to be insured under the 
plan or not, as he pleases. There are 
4,000, all told, including officers. 


NEW BRANCH LIFE OFFICE 

Houston has been selected by the 
Southern Life and Health Insurance Co., 
Birmingham, Ala., for the first branch 
office west of the Mississippi river, it 
was announced last week, by A. L. Kidd, 
director of agencies for the company. 











Connecticut General News 
Hartford, Conn. 





80% Gain in Annuity Sales 


With Liberty Bonds being called and other 
investment securities selling at prices too high 
for attractive yield, men and women with 
funds are turning to life annuities. 


Annuity premiums paid to the Connecticut 
General during the first four months of this 


period last year. 


year show an increase of 80% over the same 


Annuities offer the unusual combination of 
absolute safety with high rate of income— 


guaranteed for life. 


Send for booklet giving our low rates. 
Connecticut General Life Insurance Company, 


Hartford, Conn. 














Western & Southern 


(Continued from page 1) 


took a few turns at interviewing him- 
self. He wanted to know how life in- 
surance conditions were in the East and 
whether the companies were experienc- 
ing a slowing up of production due to 
the Mississippi flood, as has been the 
case with middle west companies. He 
was gratified to know that the produc- 
tion compilation of the Association of 
Life Insurance Presidents showed a gain 
for the first five months of this year. 


_ Mr. Williams sees the future of life 
insurance in its rosiest aspects. He said 
that he did not know of any other busi- 
ness in the world that has as much 
promise of security for the American 
people. Life insurance companies, in his 
opinion, are offering something absolute- 
ly essential to this country’s modern 
manner of living. 

Comparing American and European 
methods and progress, he declared that 
life insurance in this country was a big- 
ger factor in the general affairs of men 
than any other country in the world. 
“We.are far outstripping European com- 
panies,” he added, “both in development 
of service and magnitude.” 

_ It is interesting to record Mr. Will- 
iams’ comment on how it feels to be 
the president of a large company. He 
has been an executive of the Western & 
Southern for nearly forty years, first as 
secretary and then president. After all 
these years of assuming the heavy re- 
sponsibilities which are the lot of every 
executive, he frankly states that he can- 
not see any difficulty in managing a life 
Insurance company if a man has the 
right interests at heart and a whole- 
hearted loyalty for his company and fel- 
low workers. 

His Granddaughter and Prince of Wales 
_ The personal element of the shipboard 
interview came when Mr. Williams in- 
troduced his granddaughter, Emmie Lo- 
retta, as one of the few who had ob- 
tained an autograph from the Prince of 
Wales. Miss Williams, a charming lit- 
tle girl of about twelve years old, met 
the famous heir to the British throne 
first in Canada some years ago. A lit- 
tle later she was fortunate enough to be 
on the same liner that was bringing him 
across to this country for his second 
visit. Miss Williams had been told that 
it was almost next to impossible to se- 
cure his autograph but determined that 
she was going to get it. 

Approaching him one day, she made 
her polite but firm little request and 
was just as firmly turned down when the 
Prince told her that he gave his auto- 
graph only to those whom he was per- 
sonally acquainted with. Nothing 
daunted, Miss Williams reminded him of 
the fact that she had been introduced 
to him in Canada and had received a 
souvenir button from him. The Prince 
laughed at her good memory and saw 
to it that she received his autograph be- 
fore he left the boat. 

Just as the S. S. Paris was about to 
make its departure the word was passed 
around that those on board might have 
a chance to see Commander Byrd and 
his associates on their non-stop fliglit 
across the Atlantic if they hop off this 
week. Mr. Williams and his _ party, 
especially his two granddaughters, were 
thrilled over the prospects. The pion- 
eer flights of such intrepid flyers 
as Lindbergh, Chamberlin and Byrd 
appeal to him as the beginning of air- 
plane passenger traffic. Ultimately he 
believes that there will be some way 
of a definite insurance tieup with avia- 
tion and he predicted that the time was 
not far off. 





WOMEN CARRY INSURANCE 

Seventy-eight percent of business club 
women carry insurance, says the “Inde- 
pendent Woman,” magazine of the Na- 
tional Federation of Business and Pro- 
fessional Women‘s Clubs. These figures 
are based on the results of a question- 
naire recently sent out by the maga- 
zine. 
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Labor Problem Factor 
In Group Insurance 


OVER FIVE BILLIONS IN FORCE 





Employers’ Coverage Development Dis- 
cussed by W. J. Graham, V.-P. Equi- 
table, N. Y., at Congress 





William J. Graham, second vice-presi- 
dent of the Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety, was one of the speakers at the 
International Congress of Actuaries, 
which was held this week in London. 
His topic was the “Development of 
Group Insurance,’ a subject which no 


WILLIAM J. GRAHAM 


one is more familiar with than Mr. Gra- 
ham. 
He covered the subject in the most 


minute detail and revealed some interest- 
ing data. In part he said: 

“The consensus of insurance opinion 
places the beginning of group insurance 
in the year 1912 when the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society inaugurated a depart- 
ment of group insurance and wrote the 
first large group. Prior to that date a 
few odd life insurance contracts had been 
negotiated to cover a number of lives 
collectively and two small groups had 
been written by the Equitable in the lat- 
ter part of 1911. But it was the placing 
of that first large group in 1912 for six 
millions of insurance on three thousand 
employes covered without medical exam- 
ination on a plan including all one year 
in the employ, that started the vogue. 
This transaction was widely accepted as 
an earnest of the salability of the plan 
and of the practicability of the under- 
writing. The unique features of life in- 
surance without medical examination, the 
large volume under one policy, the pay- 
ment of the premium by the employer, 
and the relationship to the labor prob- 
lem, made group insurance ‘news’ and 
caused the plan to be heralded in the 
treading columns of the press. Other 
leading insurance companies promptly 
Organized for active solicitation of the 
usiness with the result that many 
groups. were written during 1912 and a 
total volume of more than thirteen mil- 
lions of insurance was in force at the 
end of the year. 

i Group Development | 

The growth of the group insurance 
business in the United States and Can- 
ada is illustrated in the following table 
Showing the amount of such insurance 
in force year by year. 


ecember 31, 1912.......... $ 13,172,198 
December 31, 1913.......... 31,202,014 
December 31, 1914.......... 64,467,545 
December 31, 1915.......... 99 049.326 


December 31, 
ecember 31, 
December 31, 1918.......... 
December 31, 1919.........; 
ecember 31, 1920......s00. 


125,859,349 
346,525,472 





December 31, 1921.......... 1,598,742,713 
December 31, 1922.......... 1,847,139,277 
December 31, 1923.......00- 2,468,935,567 
December 31, 1924.......... 3,194,576,412 
December 31, 1925.......... 4,299 271,187 
*December 31, 1926........0. 5,600,000,000 


* Estimated. 


“The only recession in the table is 
shown for the year 1921 which was the 
critical year of post-war industrial de- 
flation in North America. The Work- 
men’s Compensation business that year 
showed heavy decreases in income which 
makes it the more noteworthy that group 


insurance should under such adverse con- - 


ditions write enough new volume to prac- 
tically fill in the gaps of the discontinu- 
ing patron and the shrinking employ- 
ment roster. 

“The great part of the outstanding vol- 
ume of group insurance at the present 
time is accounted for in the business of 
ten leading life companies of the United 
States and Canada. The number of com- 
panies actively engaged in the business 
is constantly increasing. More than sev- 
enty-five companies. licensed in the 
United States are recorded as now writ- 
ing group insurance. One of the re- 
markable features of group insurance te 
date is the low lapse rate. The net gain 
augmented in part by plans of insurance 
which increase with duration has yearly 
approximated the totals reported as new 
group business. 

Average Claims 

“A studv of 2.264 group insurance 
claims paid in order over a certain pe- 
riod developed the following facts. The 
average claim was for $1,258. In 996 of 
the cases or about 44% the decreased 
employes left no other life insurance— 
not even a small industrial policy. These 
figures are fairly representative of the 
facts as found in other investigations, and 
applv to all grades of wages and: salary 
service covered. 

“Classifications of employes of banks. 
commercial houses, brokers and even of 
thrift savings and insurance institutions 
did not differ in great degree from the 
factory worker in the facts of the lack 


of insurance protection for the wage en- 
velope. 

“How group insurance reaches to the 
closest human relationships is evidenced 
by a further classification of these same, 
2,264 group claims, showing where the 
insurance money went. Here is the dis- 
tribution: wife, 1,382; mother, 222; chil- 
dren, 252; sisters and brothers, 163; 
father, 38; husband, 17; estate, 101; par- 
ents, 7; friend, 40; trustee, 9; collateral 
heirs, 53 

“These group insurance claim figures 
force the conclusion that, conservatively 
stated, 40% of the wage and _ salary 
workers in the United States have no 
other insurance. Without group insur- 
ance 35% of all the workers who die 
leave behind relatives of the intimate 
bracket of parent, wife, or child, where 
the loss of the pay envelope is a serious 
matter and in some instances a dcesper- 
ate matter. In cases where there are 
other policies it would appear that the 
average of such other insurance is un- 
der $2,000. 

“It is to be noted that concurrent with 
the development of group insurance in 
North America that the business of both 
ordinary and industrial insurance has 
increased greatly. The only absolute de- 
duction to be drawn from this is a nega- 
tive one: namely, that group insurance 
has not retarded the development of the 
business of life insurance in any depart- 
ment. Group insurance is not presented 
as a substitute for any other form of life 
insurance. The ultimate end of group 
life insurance as now foreseen by the 
American companies engaged in the busi- 
ness, is, within the limits of good under- 
writing, to make group insurance as uni- 
versal as the pry check. In working to- 
ward this end the employer, the employe. 
the insurance company, the agent, and 
the society at large is benefited. The 
benefit to society happily comes about in 
degree in the form of promoting produc- 
tion by promoting content through bet- 
ter industrial relationships between em- 
ployer and employe. 
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THE HOME LIFE 
A COMPANY OF OPPORTUNITY 


In a recent letter to the Agency Force, Ethelbert Ide 
Low, President of this Company, said: 


“T am ambitious that this Company shall not only give 
| to its policyholders the ultimate in life insurance ser- 
vice, but that it shall be a good Company to work for. 
I want it to offer to the men and women associated 
with it the widest scope for the exercise and develop- 
ment of their abilities and the opportunity to go just 
as far as those abilities and their ambition will carry 


On agency matters address: 


JAMES A. FULTON 
Supt. of Agents 


HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
256 Broadway, New York 








Marvelous Welfare 
Work of Life Companies 


POLICYHOLDERS BENEFITED 





J. D. Craig, Metropolitan Life, Tells of 
Activities at International Congress 
of Actuaries in London 





The marvelous welfare work that is 
being done by the life insurance com- 
panies in this country and Canada was 
revealed in a speech which was deliv- 
ered before the: International Congress 
of Actuaries in London this week by 
James D. Craig of the Metropolitan Life. 

Many interesting facts were told in 
his talk and in part he said: 

Life insurance in the United States and 
Canada has been developed rapidly and 
has assumed large proportions. The in- 
surance in force in these two countries 
is approximately three times as much as 
in all other countries of the globe com- 
bined. Practically half of the population 
is insured in regular level premium life 
insurance companies, while three out of 
every five persons engaged in industry 
have life insurance of some kind in such 
companies. The assets of all level pre 
mium life insurance companies in the 
United States alone were estimated at 
$12,850,000,000 at the end of 1926 or 
3.6% of the national wealth, estimated 
at $360,000,000,000. Of this $360,000,000,- 
000 it has been estimated that only $90,- 
000,000,000 represents corporate wealth, 
so that the assets of these level pre- 
mium life insurance companies are over 
14% of the corporate wealth of the 
United States. Not only is life insur- 
ance a public institution because of the 
large proportion of the population in- 
sured and its vast accumulation of 
wealth, but by its very nature it is a 
business which comes into close and in- 
timate contact with the people at large. 
It is a business where its representatives 
have a commonly accepted right, by vir- 
tue of the insurance contract, to enter 
the homes of a large proportion of the 
people weekly, monthly or at other reg- 
ular periods over a long period of years. 
Its representatives enter these homes, 
not only in times of prosperity, but in 
times of adversity. No other body in 
the natural course of events has the op- 
portunity of coming into such close con- 
tact with the joys and sorrows of the 
population at large, and no business has 
the same opportunity to advise and to 
educate, especially in matters of health. 

These opportunities naturally lead to 
a realization of responsibility, and to- 
day one life insurance company having 
a large Ordinary and Industrial business 
has publicly announced that the business 
is being operated not merely as a busi- 
ness proposition, but as a social pro- 
gram for its policyholders. 

The Metropolitan Life, conscious of 
the tragedy of unnecessary sickness and 
premature death, of disturbed working 
and unsatisfactory social conditions, 
started systematically to prevent them. 
It felt that its responsibility was not 
only to the policyholder individually, but 
also to the community because of the 
large proportion of the population in- 
sured by it, and there was a deep con- 
viction that if this responsibility were 
accepted and acted upon, individuals 
themselves would undertake to carry out 
similar responsibilities to one another 
and to the community at large, partic- 
ularly if offered the medium through 
which they could act. The agent in his 
visits to the homes of the Industrial 


policyholders became, instead of a mere 


collector, a health messenger, whose vis- 
its were most advantageously used for a 
campaign of education in personal hy- 
giene and social problems among the 
class of the population that needed it 
most. Periodical medical examinations 
were recommended and in some cases 
paid for. When, however, sickness 
comes, as of course it must in many 
cases, then the visiting nurse ministers 
at the bedside and gives such instruc- 
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tions in the particular form of sanitation 
and hygiene as comes within her prov- 
ince. When the employes of an em- 
ployer are covered by group insurance 
this company feels its responsibility is 
not only to endeavor to improve sani- 
tary and safety conditions in the plant, 
but also to emphasize to the employer, 
and through him to the employes, the 
necessity for these improvements. At 
the same time it tries to interest the 
employer in those relationships between 
employe and employer which tend to 
make satisfied workers and a contented 
community. Toward the community at 
large there is an earnest desire to ex- 
tend co-operation through health officials 
and welfare organizations in health pro- 
motion and by demonstration, surveys 
and research to open new avenues of dis- 
ease prevention and to make practical 
application of discoveries in preventive 
medicine. If by these means this com- 
pany can prove to its policyholders the 
possibility of relieving distress, both of 
body and mind, of reducing the excessive 
amount of sickness and _ premature 
deaths, the policyholders will themselves 
participate actively in the betterment of 
community health; will themselves co- 
operate with health officials and welfare 
organizations in health promotion, and, 
with their friends, will aid in securing 
constructive health legislation and ade- 
quate appropriation for health work both 
locally and nationally. This one com- 
pany is referred to and its activities de- 
scribed rather fully in the pages follow- 
ing because it has extended its health 
and welfare work more than any other 
company, but it will also be noted from 
the pages that follow that many other 
companies are also actively participat- 
ing in health and welfare work. 
Agent as a Messenger 

History clearly shows that the indi- 
vidual must be taught to practice hy- 
giene, and one of the real obstacles to 
progress is inertia. In America, where 
many of the inhabitants are foreign born, 
and do not always read or write the 
English language, the difficulties of edu- 
cation are correspondingly increased. In 
the American Journal of Public Health 
of January, 1927, Professor Irving Fish- 
er quoted Dr. Stephen Smith’s last re- 
quest and advice to the American Pub- 
lic Health Association to “send messen- 
gers of hope in a new scientific standard 
of long life.” The life insurance agent, 
and particularly the industrial agent, 
traveling among a population of this 
character, can readily become such a 
messenger and distribute educational lit- 


erature of simple yet comprehensive 
form. ' 
The company doing the greatest 


amount of this work has published lit- 
erature which appeals first to the eye 
and then to the mind. The one hundred 
or more different booklets prepared by 
this company might, if combined, be 
termed an elementary health library deal- 
ing with preventable diseases, child care 
and personal community hygiene. | 

Most of this literature has been print- 
ed in color with appropriate illustrations 
and with context written in the simplest 
language. Much of it has been trans- 
lated into other languages. This com- 
pany alone has distributed through its 
agents more than 450,000,000 copies of 
these pamphlets covering nearly every 
serious preventable disease. These pam- 
phlets have been distributed by the 
agents not only to individual policyhold- 
ers but to health officers and to asso- 
ciations and societies which have health 
and social activities as a definite part of 
their program. Another company has 
now several health booklets for distri- 
bution, with such titles as “Give Your 
Baby a Fair Chance,” “Preventing Diph- 
theria” and “Influenza.” A number of 
other companies prepare and issue health 
literature appropriate to the needs of 
their policyholders. This development 
is now spreading to England, Australia 
and other countries, where several com- 
panies issue health pamphlets. 

Formerly there was doubt in the minds 
of social workers as to the value of in- 
dustrial insurance agents in campaigns 
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for life extension and social betterment. 
Today the agent’s help is widely sought 
to secure better health and living condi- 
tions. He is often of the same nation- 
ality as the foreign born policyholders; 
he speaks their language; is one of them, 
and his influence has been a unique force 
in improving health conditions and rais- 
ing community health standards. 

Visiting Nursing Service 

While prevention of unnecessary sick- 
ness may be most emphasized in the 
campaign to prolong life, it is equally 
important that when sickness does oc- 
cur, proper care be given. 

One company offers visiting nursing 
service to industrial and group policy- 
holders in more than 4,300 cities and 
towns in the United States and Canada. 
Whenever a policyholder entitled to this 
service becomes sick, postal cards which 
have been left at the home by the agent 
may be mailed to the district office, or, 
if the agent in his regular visits observes 
sickness, he reports personally to the 
district office and a visiting nurse is 
sent. The nurse calls at the home, as- 
sists in carrying out the doctor’s instruc- 
tions, advises with those in the home re- 
garding proper nursing care and does 
everything she can to make the patient 
comfortable. More than 3,000,000 such 
visits were made in the year 1926 by this 
company. 





ACTUARIAL SCIENCE IN U. S. 





J. S. Elston, Travelers, Reads Paper 
Before International Congress, Giv- 
ing Outline of Growth 
The Actuarial Society of America now 
embraces 235 Fellows and 185 Associ- 
ates, while the American Institute of Ac- 
tuaries, have 132 Fellows and 94 Asso- 
ciates, James S. Elston, of the Travelers, 
told the delegates of the International 
Congress of Actuaries, which met in 
London this week. The Casualty Actu- 
arial Society now has 157 Fellows and 99 


Associates and the Fraternal Actuarial 
Association. 59 active members, all show- 
Association, 59 active members, all show- 
ing an increase in the growth of the 
profession, while the standards for ad- 
mission have also been materially raised, 
he said. 

He further stated in speaking “On Ac- 
tuarial Science in America,” that: 

“Between 1912 and the first of this 

year 228 papers with discussions have 
appeared in the transactions, 89 papers 
besides the informal discussion of 168 
topics in the “Record,” and 170 papers 
in the “Proceedings.” There are several 
times as many students of the actuarial 
societies now as fifteen years ago and 
also of students in actuarial. courses in 
the universities. 
_ “The American Men Mortality Table 
is perhaps of greater immediate impor- 
tance to American Actuaries but possibly 
our greatest contributions recently to the 
general development of actuarial science 
are: 

(1) Growth of Casualty Actuarial Sci- 
ence, illustrated by an analysis of the 
Proceedings. 

_ (2) Study of mortality experience of 
impaired lives tending to place substand- 
ard life insurance on a scientific basis. 

(3) Adaptation of the punch card sys- 
tem to insurance which has made the 
preceding developments possible. 

(4) Development of Group Life and 
Group Accident and Health Insurance. 

To which might be added: 


(5) Technical and practical develop- 


ment of disabiilty provisions in life in-' 


surance, 


“The American men mortality table is' 


exerting considerable influence on mor- 
tality investigations, i 
premiums, dividends scales and may pos- 
sibly be used as a valuation basis. 

have exerted great influence. Prepara- 


tion has been made for even better ex-. 


perience in the future by the use of 
standard occupational codes and an im- 
proved medical code. 





Massachusetts Mutual 
Springfield, Massachusetts 





A FIRM FOUNDATION 


With more than three-quarters of a century of success and 
achievement back of it, the Massachusetts Mutual is in a posi- 
tion to progress along lines that have been thoroughly tested. 


This position is made more desirable because of the main- 
tenance of principles and practices of high character which have 
molded the three great divisions of the Company—Home Office, 
Field Force, and Policyholders—into an organization whose 
reputation for stability and fair dealing is universal. 


Joseph C. Behan, Superintendent of Agencies. 
Life Insurance Company 


Organized 1851 


non-participating'’ 








Selling Insurance Best 
Paid Hard Work 

COLLEGE GRADUATES’ 

J. M. Holcombe, Jr., Manager, Life 


Research Bureau, Explains Work to 
Collegians in “Yale News” Article 


FIELD 








In a recent issue of the vocational sup- 
plement of the “Yale News,” J. Marshall 
Holcombe, Jr., manager of the Life In- 
surance Sales Research Bureau, tells of 
the salesmanship advantages in the field 
of life insurance for college graduates. 
In part he says: 

“The unprecedented growth of life in- 
surance in the last ten years has been 
attributable to various causes, not the 
least of which has been the greatly in- 
creased amount of careful training which 
companies are now giving their sales 
forces. Life insurance was one of the 
few, if not the only business which had 
a special course of its own which was 
adopted as part of the educational pro- 
gram of the United States Army before 
it returned from France. Since that time, 
companies have developed training 
courses for their salesmen which have 
given the new man a far clearer idea 
of what selling life insurance means than 
he .could otherwise have had. 

Best Paid Hard Work 


“Probably the attractions for a young 
college man to sell life insurance center 
around the financial remuneration which 
he will receive and the type of work 
which he will do. So far as his remu- 
neration is concerned, the vocation of 
selling life insurance is frequently de- 
scribed as the best paid hard work thxt 
there is. This merely means that for 
the man who likes to sell—who likes the 
mental combat of persuading other peo- 
ple to think as he does—and who can 
stick to it even through the days of dis- 
couragement the financial reward is very 
great. It should not be inferred either 
that all men can earn large rewards 
through selling life insurance or that 
all men who are trying to sell it re 
becoming wealthy. Rather it means that 
the men who do succeed in selling large 
amounts are extremely well paid. 

“The selling of life insurance was for 
years carried on by men who had little 
specialized training for their work and 
who therefore gave to the public very 
little specialized service. But with the 
advent of various kinds of training new 
given by companies, there is emerging in 
American business a type of life insur 
ance salesman who is virtually a covn- 
sellor to his clients. Such men are the 
carefully selected and adeanatelv trains’ 
representatives of the institution of life 
insurance.” 





LAW VIOLATIONS INCREASE 





British Industrial Commissioner, in His 
1926 Report, Cites Offenses 
Against Insurance Laws 

London.—A number of violations of 
the insurance laws is recorded by the 
British Industrial Insurance Commis- 
sioner, in his renort for 1926. which h’s 
just been published as a Blue Book. 
The offenses include: Over-insurance ot 
children; issuing of illegal policies; car 
rying on industrial assurance busin’ 
without making the necessary deposit: 
taking possession of documents witht 
giving a receipt and illegal canvassing 
and falsification. : 

In an analysis of statistics for 1925. !' 
is stated that eighteen industrial insur 
ance companies and 181 collecting s 
cieties made returns. The premiums 
collected on industrial policies ager? 
gated £45,200,000, and £9,100,000 accruet 
as interest on investments. 

The amounts disbursed in claims, ef¢ 
and added to the funds, represented (-% 
of the total income for the vear in the 
case of companies, and 61% in the ca 
of collecting societies. The number ° 
new assurances effected was 8,900.( 
the highest figure reached since the tet 
mination of the’ war. 
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LIFE POLICY INCOME TAXES 


Five Questions Asked and Answered by 
the Federal Income Tax Office; Pro- 
ceeds or Principal Non-taxable 


Because of the confusion in the minds 
of many on Federal income taxes on the 
proceeds of life insurance policies, pay- 
able to individual beneficiaries in income 
or instalment forms, says the New Eng- 
land Pilot, Franklin W. Ganse, a well 
known insurance man of Boston, asked 
the rules and regulation department of 
the income tax division of the Federal 
office of internal revenue the five fol- 
lowing questions and received the sub- 
joined answers: 


1. The company holds proceeds dur- 
ing beneficiary’s life and pays her the 
income only. 

Answer: Under the revenue act of 
1926 such interest is unquestionably tax- 
able as income. 

2> The same form of payment, but 
with a very small annual amount of prin- 
cipal also to be paid to the beneficiary, 
which some underwriters think will re- 
lieve the entire annual payment of fed- 
eral income taxes. 

Answer: The interest paid would un- 
questionably be taxed as income; the 
additional payments out of principal, if 
large, would be considered proceeds and 
not taxed, but if small would be treated 
as additional interest and taxed. 

3. The company pays the beneficiary 
in instalments running over a _ fixed 
period. 

Answer: Divide the commuted value 
of the proceeds by the number of years 
during which they will be payable, and 
the resulting amount is proceeds and 
free of tax; but the additional payment 
made each year is interest and is subject 
to tax. 

4. Same as No. 3 but with instalments 
payable for life of beneficiary. 

Answer: In this case the separation 
between principal and interest cannot be 
made annually, therefore proceeds are 
free until they exceed the commuted val- 
ue of the policy at time of death; and 
ali above that sum, whenever received, 
must be reported as income. 

5. Proceeds used to buy an annuity 
for the beneficiary. 

Answer: The answer to this is the 
same as that for question No. 4. 

There seems to be only one safe prin- 
ciple, namely, that proceeds or principal 
are free from Federal income taxes, and 
that interest or income is taxable. With 
this in mind, it is not very difficult to 
decide what share of the payments to be 
received by the beneficiary will be tax- 
able. It should be remembered that the 
Revenue Act of 1926 is still young, and 
that new rulings amplifying the above 
may be expected from time to time. 





NEW GROUP COVERAGE 





Thirty Business Enterprises Acquire In- 
surance Protection Through The 
Prudential 


Thirty business and industrial enter- 
prises, representing many lines of en- 

eavor and situated in various sections 
of the United States, have recently ac- 
quired group life insurance protection for 
their workers through an arrangement 
with The Prudential. A total coverage 
of $4,304,400 is involved in the thirty pol- 
Icies, which provide protection for 3,204 
men and women workers. 

Twenty-three of the policies were is- 
sued on the contributory plan, which pro- 
vides that the workers themselves pay 
a part of the premiums while the em- 
ploying organization assumes the remain- 
der of the expense. Seven were of the 
fon-contributory type, with the employ- 
ers paying the entire premiums. 

The contriubutory cases were : The Fed- 
eral Brass & Manufacturing Co., Marys- 
ville, O.; Pure Milk Dairy Co., San 
Diego, Cal.; The Wade Park Manor Co., 
Cleveland, O.; Hamler Coal Co., Huey, 
Pa.; Y & B Corporation, milk plant and 
dairy stores, Charlotte, N. C.: Kittinger 
Co., furniture manufacturers, Buffalo, N. 

-; Iowa Valve Co., Oskaloosa, Ia.; 
Hanford Produde Co., ice cream and 


dairy products, Sioux City, Ia.; The De 
Martini Macaroni Co., Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
The Cleveland Window Glass & Door 
Co., Cleveland, O.; C. C. Pollworth Co., 
florists, Milwaukee, Wis.: The Cragmor 
Sanitarium, Colorado Springs, Colo. 

Pueblo Laundry, Pueblo, Colo.; Na- 
tional Furniture Manufacturing Co., 
Evansville, Ind.; Ducommun Corporation, 
hardware manufacturers, Los Angeles, 
Cal.; Western Machinery Co., Los An- 
geles, Cal.; Sugar Pine Lumber Co., 
Pinedale, Cal.; Southern California Sup- 
ply Co., Inc., confectioners, Los Angeles, 
Cal.; Kalispell Mercantile Co., Kalispell, 
Mont.; Dade Laundry, Inc., Miami, Fla,; 
White Belt Dairy, Miami, Fla.; Lake 
Charles Milling Company of Louisiana, 
Inc., Lake Charles, La.; N. Y. Cotton 
Stores, Inc., and E. O. Hall & Son, Ltd., 
hardware and sporting goods, Honolulu, 
Hawaii. 

The non-contributory policies were: 
The Toronto Fire and Clay Co., Toronto 
and Stratton,-O.; C. Von Allmen Pre- 
serving Co., Louisville, Ky.; Citizens 
Trust Co., Schenectady, N. Y.; Root Re- 
fineries, Inc., Shreveport, La.; Sigmund 
Ullman Co., ink manufacturers, New 
York City; Emsco Derrick & Equipment 
Co., Los Angeles, Cal., Braman Manu- 
facturing Co., Inc., Carthage, N. Y. 


THE REAL “CHRONICS” 

“Chronic arrears are not always cases 
which are always four weeks in arrears,” 
says the Western and Southern Field 
News. “There are cases which are al- 
ways one week in arrears. Others are 
always two weeks in arrears. Still others 
take their stand on the three week line 
and refuse to budge. 

“The total arrears on these one, two 
and three week cases comprise the bulk 
of the arrears on most debits. 

“Agents often concentrate their efforts 
on the four week cases, and let the 
one, two and three week cases slide, 
probably on the theory that ‘they might 
be worse.’ 

“They'll be worse all right, if you give 
them enough time. The tendency of all 
arrears cases is to get worse if they are 
not promptly checked. 

“The person who is permitted to carry 
her insurance one week in arrears, soon 
drops back to the two week trench and 
gradually back to the four week limit. 

“Some people are just accustomed to 
being in arrears; in fact, they think if 
they are not back to the limit of the 
grace period they are doing pretty well. 

“It is in this class of cases that the 
arrears problem rests, because most: ar- 
rears are in the one, two and three week 
classes. 

“The smaller arrears cases flourish be- 
cause they are unmolested by the agent 
until they reach the danger line. 

“Agents seek to reduce arrears by giv- 
ing most of their attention to lapsable 
business. But the other cases keep your 
arrears percentage up and your special 
salary and extra compensation down. 

“To keep your earnings up, keep ar- 
rears down.” . 








GOVERNMENT LIFE POLICIES 

All yearly renewable term insurance is- 
sued by the Government expires by law 
at midnight, July 2, 1927. Agents and 
employes should encourage all ex-serv- 
ice men to protect their valuable privi- 
leges in Government insurance by mak- 
ing application for conversion to one of 
more of the seven plans of permanent 
insurance issued by the United States 
Government. Such action must be taken 
by the ex-service men on or before that 
date. The necessary blanks c7n he ob- 
tained at any of the offices of the United 
States Veterans Bureau or at any Am- 
erican Legion Post. 





APPEAL TO THE EMOTIONS! 

In impressing the idea of protection 
on your prospect. appeal to the emotions. 
Remember his interests—his wife and 
children. Men are stirred when vou 
speak of their loved ones. Paint nic- 
tures that have some color and which 
are easy to understand. The idea of 
protection coupled with the emotional 
appeal is the surest way to secure a 
signature—“Protection.” 
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NYLIC INCENTIVES and AIDS TO SUCCESS 
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~“NYLIC-CLUBS* 


THIRTY YEARS AGO the New York 
Life founded its D. S. O., the $200,000 
CLUB, as an incentive to Distinguished 
Service. It also provides every candi- 
date with a definite, minimum, self- im- 
posed task and yard-stick. 


Term insurance does not count. Semi-annual and 
| quarterly business is credited $500 and $250, per 
$1000, only as each premium instalment is paid. 


Every year since its foundation this Club has 
played an important part in the growth of hund- 
reds of earnest agents. 


Its greatest service has bee.1 to inspire average agents to reach, 
and remain on, a plane of success. 


Last year 930 Nylic agents qualified for the $200,000 CLUB 
with a total paid production of over 312 Millions and 236 of 
these agents paid for $400,000 or more. 


The CLUB has grown so large that the TOP CLUB, 


requiring a minimum of $400,000, has recently been 
established. 


To those capable of still bigger things the TOP CLUB 
offers another incentive of LEADERSHIP with special 
honor-rewards of the Presidency, 5 Vice-Presidencies- 
At-Large and 12 Departmental Vice-Presidencies for 
those who head the great list. 


Annual Educational Conferences for Club members 
furnish inspiration as well as practical sales-and-service 
information. 


Club membership helps the agent’s 
mental attitude and his profes- 
sional equipment, while the 
larger production helps his 
pocket-book. 


a 








Is it any wonder that, meas- 
ured by usual standards, 
Nylic agents are indust- 
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rious, persistent, satis- ri 7 
fied and happy: 4, 3.9.2.2.2 
—r—n. wee Home Office Building now being 


erected on the site of the famous 
old Madison Square Garden 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


346 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


’ DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, President 
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ened Tells How To 
Create New Prospects 


CITES SOME CONCRETE CASES 





Ass’t Manager, Missouri State Life, Says 
Not All Financially and Morally 
Able Men Are Prospects 





An interesting and informative ad- 
dress on the subject of getting prospects 
was given recently by Martin A. Zitz- 
man, assistant manager of the Chicago 
branch of the Missouri State Life, before 
the Hundred Thousand Club Convention 
at St. Louis. He said the question “How 
to Create Prospects” is one that always 
puzzles the new agent in the insurance 
business, and that even old-time insur- 
ance men with many years of selling ex- 
perience are still struggling with the 
problem. He spoke in part as follows: 

“The dictionary says the word ‘create’ 
means: to make something out of noth- 
ing or to cause to come into existence. 
At first glance we might say ‘if that is 
what the insurance man has to do it is 
no wonder then that it is a hard busi- 
ness. But we can be consoled that it is 
not as hard as it looks and there is noth- 
ing to get alarmed about. Let us see 
what the word ‘prospect’ means as it re- 
lates to insurance. The text books say 
that a life insurance prospect is a person 
who can pass a physical and moral ex- 
amination and who is financially able to 
pay the required premium. Not arguing 
as to whether that is the correct defini- 
tion of a prospect let me ask, ‘Isn’t it 
true that all of us know many men 
who are physically, morally and finan- 
cially able to buy life insurance, and still 
we are unable to sell them?’ Why? 
Ii you answer that question correctly 
then you have also covered my subject— 
How to create prospects. 

“I say you must know more than, ‘Can 
the man pass the physical, moral and 
financial test?’ You must also know 
what his needs for insurance are. Un- 
less you can show a man why he needs 
insurance you will never move him to 
buy. Unless you uncover the need for 
protection or saving, or both, you will 
never create real life insurance pros- 
pects. 

How Prospects Were Created 


“T will not tell you where to get the 
names of the people you want to create 
into prospects. I will not tell you which 
neighborhood to go into. Nor will I tell 
you how many calls you must make each 
day to make a success of the business. 
That is up to you and your managers or 
general agents. I will stick close to my 
subject and give you concrete cases 
showing you how some prospects were 
created in the Chicago Branch. 

“A high grade dress-making establish- 
ment was run by a man and his sister. 
The man did the buying of all the ma- 
terials, took care of all financial details 
while his sister did all the designing and 
supervised about fifty seamstresses. If 
the brother died before his sister she 
would be lost because all she knows is 
how to make dresses. If the sister died 
before the brother he would be lost be- 
cause he knows absolutely nothing about 
designing and making dresses. The dan- 
ger of loss was there and where you 
find the danger of loss you will find the 
need for protection. I showed it to both 
parties and the result was $50,000 of 
business insurance. That was five years 
ago. These people just established a new 
shop on Chicago’s gold coast at tre- 
mendous expense. It is now the finest 
in Chicago. They borrowed a lot of 
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CONFIDENCE 


in yourself and the company you represent 
is necessary to successful underwriting. 
The Equitable Life of Iowa, with its sixty- 
year record of service, inspires the confidence 
of the insuring public and makes the sale of 
its policy contracts more easy for its field fcrce. 


Nothing which would make this Company an excellent com- 
pany to represent has been left undone. 
fairness to agents and policyholders are outstanding. 


EQUITABLE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF IOWA 


Home Office: Des Moines 
SIXTIETH ANNIVERSARY 


Its practices of 
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money. There was a new need for pro- 
tection. I uncovered it and the result is 
$20,000.00 more insurance.” 

The speaker told how he sold a policy 
to a personal friend of his who had 
several relatives in the insurance busi- 
ness to whom he was giving the “breaks” 
on his business. “I would not ask him 
for an application directly,” said Zitz- 
man, “on account of those connections.” 


Sold Man During Card Game 


“One night in a card game we quit for 
a moment and started to talk about the 
mortgages on our bungalows. I asked 
him how much interest he was paying 
and he said six per cent. I told him I 
was paying seven but that if I died be- 
fore the maturity date of the mortgage 
the mortgage would be automatically 
cancelled. He and his wife became in- 
quisitive and I secured a $7,500.00 Mod- 
ified Life application. I showed him the 
need and the method and the real pros- 
pect was created.” 

Another case cited by Mr. Zitzman as 
showing how he uncovered insurance 
needs was as follows: 

“A widow employed in a ladies’ wear- 
ing apparel store has a responsible posi- 
tion with a fairly good income. She has 
a daughter 12 or 13 years old. We pre- 
pared a program for this lady and_un- 
covered a need for an income of $75.00 
per month for ten years, an educational 
policy payable at age 18, and for good 
measure, we created an artificial need 
for suggesting a Christmas Present of 
$50.00 each year for twenty years. 

“If you can find and uncover the needs 
of the people you talk to—be they real 
or artificial—and if you can picture those 
needs so that your man will feel that 
those needs must be satisfied, then you 
have created a prospect who will pay 
any price for what you have to sell.” 





COLLINS MAKES CHANGE 
William E. Collins, Jr., for the past 


sixteen months executive secretary of 
the Boston Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion, has resigned and has joined the 
Boston agency of John C. Paige & Co., 
were he will be associated with the life 
department. Mr. Collins made a fine 
record as executive secretary of the Bos- 
ton Association and it was with deep 
regret that his resignation was accepted 
by the executive committee. He will be 
succeeded in the office by John P. Muir, 
who for some time past has been con- 
nected with the Boston general agency 
of the Guardian Life. 


eed 


EUREKA-MARYLAND’S CAMPAIGN 





Industrial Effort Brings Largest Number 
Applications and Highest Premiums 
In Company’s History 
The traditional rivalry existing be- 
tween the northern and southern divi- 
sions of the Eureka-Maryland was em- 
phasized in the recent industrial cam- 
paign, the outcome of which marked it 
as outstanding in the history of the 

company. 
“Tom” Mohan captained the forces of 
the southern division and “Charley” Day 


lead the northern contingent. The cam- 
paign, lasting from June 6 to the 11, 
brought a splendid response. The num- 


ber of applications were greater and the 
premiums higher than in any of the past 
campaigns. The field as a whole ex- 
ceeded by 40% the high quota which 
President Maginnis had set. 

“Tom” Mohan’s southern division was 
the victor but the fight was close, the 
southern division having obtained only 
5% more business than the northern di- 
vision. 

The leading agents of the Field, as a 
whole, were S. J. Alterman, F. Frascador 
and C. Hirsch. The divisional leaders 
were W. Winwood, of the northern di- 
vision, and J. Testa and C. Salinger of 
the southern division. Among the as- 
sistant superintendents who ranked high 
were A. Sloop and M. Sullivan, of the 
northern division, and E. Rubinstein and 
G. Pavese of the southern division. 

The success of the campaign marks 
another step in the steady growth and 
progress of the Eureka-Maryland. 





LIFE UNDERWRITERS LUNCHEON 

A special luncheon of the Boston Life 
Underwriters Association will be held on 
July 7, when the guests and speakers 
will be the faculty of the Boston Life 
insurance training course, including Vin- 
cent B. Coffin, director; Ralph Engels- 
man and Frank M. See. Members of 
the class will also speak. George H. 
Tracy, chairman of the educational com- 
mittee of the association will preside. 
The men of the class comprise seventy- 
five Boston life insurance men. 


EXPANDS GROUP POLICY 

The Ellis Motor Car Co. of Newark 
has expanded its group insurance plan 
for the benefit of its employes by pro- 
viding supplementary health and non- 
occupational accident benefits to contrib- 
uting employes. As underwritten by the 
Metropolitan Life, the schedule of bene- 
fits is based on an employe’s salary. 





B. & S. GETS $250,000 





Famous Case With Liverpool Marine & 
General Finally Settled in Full; 
Attracted Wide Notice 
After several years of litigation that 
attracted international attention in ma- 
rine insurance circles the Bankers & 
Shippers has received $250,000 from the 
Liverpool Marine & General of England 
in settlement of a claim for over $400,000, 
arising from marine reinsurance placed 
by the New York company with the 
British company. In a letter sent to 
stockholders of the Bankers & Shippers 
on Tuesday President C.-V. Meserole 

Says 1n part: 

“These attempts at collection included 
carrying the case to arbitration, followed 
by an award in this company’s favor, 
and the trying of the case up to the 
highest court in England, where we were 
unsuccessful. Recently through friendly 
interests we have again been brought in 
touch with the Liverpool Marine & Gen- 
eral Insurance Co., and we are pleased 
to report that an agreement of settle- 
ment satisfactory to all concerned has 
been reached, which, having been ap- 
proved by this company’s counsel and 
its executive and finance committee, was 
accepted. 

“This has resulted in this company 
receiving $250,000 (cash) in full settle- 
ment of its account, and finally disposes 
of the case. After attorneys’ fees and 
expenses are paid this will net the com- 
pany approximately $200,000. This ac- 
count has not heretofore been carried 
in the company’s published statement of 
condition as an admitted asset, and the 
net result to the company is that its 
admitted surplus is augmented by that 
amount.” 





HARTFORD LIFE’S SAFETY FUND 

The safety fund policyholders of the 
Hartford Life are patiently waiting for 
the distribution of the safety fund of 
$1,000,000 which will occur when the 
amount of insurance in force is equal to 
the amount of the fund. At that time 
each policy will be paid off at its face 
value, in accordance with a decision of 
the supreme court of Connecticut. The 
amount of insurance in force in the men’s 
division of the safety fund established 
in 1880 as a means of offering cheaper 
life insurance, was $2,462,500 at the end 
of the past year, a reduction of $377,500 
from the previous year. The number of 
policyholders was reduced from 1,582 to 
1,376. In 1882, the company established 
a women’s division of the department, 
the amount in this division being fixed 
at $250,000. The limit of $1,000,000 in the 
men’s division was reached in 1893, al- 
though the limit of the women’s division 
was never reached. 


R. R. MEN DISCUSS INSURANCE 

Insurance clauses formed the greatest 
discussion at the Switchmen’s Union of 
North America convention, held at Bui- 
falo, last week. This question has 
caused clashes of opinion on the con- 
vention floor, but nothing definite de- 
veloped from the discussions, and a 
committee was appointed to study and 
report on insurance difficulties as soon 
as something concrete could be decided 
upon. 








B. B. PEGRAM DIES 

Blair Burwell Pegram, veteran life in- 
surance salesman of Richmond, died at 
his home in that city last week, aged 
72. He was with the Northwestern Mu- 
tual. Previous to that he was with the 
Lag Life and the Equitable of New 

ork. 
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“A policyholder who 
followed up as 
consistently as an in- 


A Salesman’s is 
Best 
Investment vestment should be 
followed up,” says the 
Connecticut General “Bulletin” for June, 
“will never lapse his old insurance and 
this is especially true if from time to 
time he is buying new insurance. The 
best possible way to conserve old insur- 
ance is to completely fill a man’s needs 
for new insurance. As he grows in suc- 
cess, he needs additional insurance and 
an agent who follows him and watches 

him is the one who will write it. 

“A business man,” continues the writer, 
“makes an investment on which he se- 
cures an interest return. If he-is a care- 
ful investor, he goes over his investment 
list every three months, bringing it up- 
to-date and taking into. consideration any 
new developments in the industry, gen- 
eral conditions and in particular the con- 
ditions and growth of the company it- 
self. 

“An insurance policy premium is the 
best investment that an agent can make. 
It returns 5% on the premium and these 
investments can be made a lot more 
quickly than by earning the money. If 
every agent would look at every pre- 
mium as invested money at 5% and then 
watch his investment, the same as a 
business man does, there would. not be 
any necessity for suggestions as to how 
he would handle the investment. 

“There are many complaints from time 
to time from agents that it is impossible 
to secure from prospects information as 
to their insurance and their needs which 
will enable the agent to make up a defi- 
nite program. This does not hold good 
in the month of June when we are deal- 
ing with our own old policyholders. We 
not only have the privilege and’ oppor- 
tunity of calling on them with a definite 
something to offer but it is an agent’s 
obligation to- his old. customers to see 
that their insurance is taken care of in 
the right way and for adequate amounts.” 

ae 


James J. ~~ Ennis, 

Seven manager of the Dover, 
Rules for N. J., branch of the 
Success Colonial Life of Amer- 

ica, offers seven sug- 

gestions for success in the “Colonial 


fews.7 

“If you will follow these seven sug- 
gestions intelligently and honestly,” he 
Says, “you will increase your pride and 
joy in your work and the remuneration 
from it.” ; 

_l. The hardest of all tasks for an 
IMsurance man is to do a day’s work. 
Therefore, start each day with a limited, 
definite list of names and addresses, and 
don’t stop until you have gone clear 
through that list. 

Don’t waste time on the man you're 
hever going to insure. You can earn 
money by cutting out fruitless talk and 
the worthless prospect. 

3. Get the date of birth of every man 
who is a possible prospect for the future. 
One agent writes three-quarters of his 
business on the “change-of-age” argu- 
ment. . 

4. Keep a prospect card index, and 
Put names into it constantly of men you 
hear mentioned, men you read about or 
meet. Never leave a man without ask- 
ing for the names of other men in the 
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same room, or of chance callers, or pos- 
sibly of some man in an allied business 
who is making money. 

5. Follow your first impulses. Every 

old agent mourns the applications. lost 
because he failed to go at once to see 
the man whose name occurred to him. 
' 6. Always do the thing you’re afraid 
to do. If you should follow that rule 
every day, early in the day, you would 
be a stronger character for it, and more 
successful. 

7. When a really good prospect at 
last seems immovable—hope again; give 
him another chance. Go back and see 
him, but always make a new suggestion. 
Throw your optimism and _ confidence 
into it. 

And when all is said and done, the 
end is as the beginning: 

“Do a full day’s work!” 

* * x 





V. W.. Kenney, 


How Do writing in “Conmu- 
You topics,” suggests 
Check Up? ways in which the 


agents can improve 
their efficiency and increase their in- 
comes. He writes as follows: 

“Face the facts. Check up on the fol- 
lowing items: 

“Personal appearance: Clothes, linen, 
shoes, hands, nails, teeth, breath. 

‘ Voice and Facial Expressions: 
’ “Tho you speak clearly and 
vincingly ? 

“Do you read out loud, trying to paint 
the picture as the author intended? 

“While speaking, do your voice and 
facial expression work in harmony to 
aid you in painting the picture? Do 
they carry conviction, sincerity, and the 
impression that you know what you are 
talking about, and that you may be 
trusted? 

“(Read Hamlet’s advice to the players, 
and make a habit of studying the voice 
and expression of good actors.) 

Health 

“How’s the old ‘Pep’? 

“Do you get enough regular sleep? 

“Do you awaken in the morning, ready 
and anxious to tackle the day’s work? 
(If not, find out the cause and correct 
it.) 

“How about smoking? Most of us 
lose many apps because we are a little 
sluggish mentally at the crisis of the in- 
terview. 

Mental Development 

“What do you read? 

“Most successes in our business find it 
necessary to read insurance magazines 
for ideas on finding prospects, closing, 
new policy features, what other compa- 
nies are doing and why. They read the 
daily papers for general news, market 
reports, marriages, promotions—in fact 
anything that will help them to be in- 
teresting with prospects and acquaint- 
ances who may become prospects. Books 
and magazines aid the imagination. 
Books on travel are good—the man who 
has just returned from Florida, Califor- 
nia, India, or any other place, w2nts to 
talk about it and he especially likes to 
talk with somebody who can _ under- 
stand and ask intelligent questions. 

Social Activity 

“What are you doing to widen your 
acquaintance ? 

“Do you belong to church, civic clubs, 
lodges? 


con- 


“Few men ever succeed in this busi- 
ness unless they systematically do some- 
thing to widen and maintain friendly ac- 
quaintances. 


“Know what your calls are worth and 
then you will not be afraid, because you 
will know just how many calls you must 
make every week to collect the amount 
needed for your expenses. 


“Here is a sure-fire, fool-proof yard- 
stick. Select 200 names. Send pre-ap- 
proach material. Sandwich in some 
prospects whom you think you can 
close. See how quickly you can make 
the 200 calls. Don’t lose time waiting 
to see a prospect unless you have a 
definite appointment and a definite idea 
that you can close. Do your best on 
every call. Get the value of your time 
and calls. Then make another 200 calls, 
trying to cut down time and increase 
value. 


“You will find it the most fascinating 
game you ever played and it’s a sure 
cure for the blues.” 





JAMAICA BEATS HOBOKEN 


L. D. Janson, manager of the Jamaica, 
l. I., branch of the Colonial Life, writes 
in the “Colonial News” that he is willing 
to challenge any company district of 
the size of Jamaica to a seven weeks 
contest in cover industrial increase, ordi- 
nary increase and collections. Mr. Jan- 
son’s staff recently triumphed over the 
Hoboken branch in a similar contest. 





The Buffalo Life Underwriters, ap- 
proximately 300 strong, enjoyed their 
first outing and field day last week at 
the Buffalo Automobile Club, in Clar- 
ence, N. Y. Weather for the athletic 
events was ideal, and it was one of the 
most enthusiastic gatherings of life in- 
surance men the Buffalo association 
has ever enjoyed. Retiring president 





HAlcuT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 


Charles F. Pierce, acted as general 
chairman of the outing, and -presided at 
the dinner served in the clubhouse at 
6:30 o'clock. 











SIX MEN 


We have six new 
terricries for six 
good m'en under 
real general agents’ 
contracts. 





Address 
The Manhattan Life Ins. Co. 


66 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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TO BROKERS FOR 
THEIR CLIENTS 


The Canada Life 
Issues Policies for Every Need 





Every need that can be filled by means 
of life insurance can be taken care of 
by one or other of the many Canada 
Life policy plans. Special policies are 
issued in special cases. 





HERBERT W. JONES 
Manager, New York City 








PRANK J. HAIGHT, President 110 WILLIAM ST. 
INDIANAPOLIS 
Omaha Denver Des Moines | Beekman 5058—6691 


























satisfaction in so doing. 


limits 10 to 70. 








34 Nassau Street 


You Who Seek Opportunity 


~ Opportunity exists always for those who seek 
success and satisfaction in life insurance field work. 


. During 84 years the first American legal reserve 
mutual life insurance company has been served and 
built to greatness by men who found both success and 


This company writes all standard forms of insur- 
ance and annuities on both men and women. Age 


Those who contemplate life insurance 
field work are invited to apply to 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company — 
of New York 


New York, N. Y. 
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Agents Miss Prospects 


CITED IN PRUDENTIAL “RECORD” 





Writer Urges Deliberation in Making 
Transfers; Shows How New Agent 
Canvassed for Prospects 





The Prudential “Weekly Record,” in 
one of its recent issues, shows how an 
agent sometimes misses opportunities for 
writing a family while he is on the debit. 

A ten-cent case has just been trans- 
ferred, The particulars on the form were 
not as clearly stated as they might have 
been, and the receiving agent was com- 
pelled to hustle to collect before the 
policy was two weeks in arrears. As 
as he received the transfer he 
hiked to the home of the insured in the 
evening, met her husband and was in- 
troduced to the children and to the eld- 
est daughter’s boy friend. He looked 
over the premium receipt-book and saw 
there evidence of arrears and a habit 
of paying every two weeks. 

“This man,” observes the “Record,” 
“was noted for the small percentage of 
arrears he carried; so he made friends 
with the family and then pointed out 
the advisability of paying in advance. 
Why, surely they would; so he got a 
doliar. Then he canvassed the home, 
wrote eighty cents and several thousand 
ordinary, and walked out with some good 
prospects given him by the young man. 

“Now, why were the opportunities for 
writing the family missed by the agent 
at the other end of the line? He was 
either pushed from behind to keep his 
collections up and did his canvassing on 
the hit-and-miss order, as most men do 
who make a number of back calls on 
Thursday and Friday, or else he was 
canvassing off his debit and consequently 
was not giving attention to the needs 
of the old policyholders.” 

The writer for the company bulletin 
gives the following counsel as to the 
necessity for seeing that a responsible 
agent receives a transferred case: 


soon 


Care in Transferring a Case 


“When you transfer a case, bear in 
mind that it is a part of an estate you 
are entrusting to the care of another 
representative. If you were sending the. 
actual amount in doilars and cents and 
were held responsible for the sum’s ar- 
rival you would be mighty particular 
about insuring its safety. The transfer 
of business is no less important. If the 
details are not duly considered and the 
necessary directions reported, a hitch 
may occur which may result in dissatis- 
faction and a lapse at the very time 
when money may be needed for burial. 
There are countless instances where the 
insurance transferred represented prac- 
tically every penny that the policyholders 
would have left behind them to settle 
the last debt they could incur. There- 
fore, use care and deliberation in mak- 
ing out transfers, so that the receiving 
agent may have no trouble in locating 
the family and in taking yp the thread 
of their insurance immediately where you 
left off.” 





SIR JOSEPH BURN SPEAKS 





President, Institute cf Actuaries, Wel- 
comes Delegates to International 
Congress of Actuaries, in London 

In welcoming the delegates to the 
eighth International Congress of Actua- 
ries, which was held in London this 
week, Sir Joseph Burn, K. B. E. F. I. A, 
president of the Institute of Actuaries, 
said: 

“I feel it a very great honor that it 
has fallen to my lot as president of the 
Institute of Actuaries to welcome dele- 
gates from most of the countries of the 
world to the eighth International Con- 
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pronounced able to return back to work, also 


me during my recovering back to health again.” 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Hartford 


Over 80 years in Business 


that I have now been 
the disability benefits. 
deeply for the past ac- 
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been a great help to 
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gress of Actuaries which is being held 
this week in London. The last congress 
was held in Amsterdam fifteen years 
ago; during the period which has since 
elapsed the progress that has taken place 
in the many business undertakings and 
social services in which actuarial science 
plays an important part has been such 
as to give rise to many new problems 
and to increase very considerably the 
scope of the profession. I am confident, 
therefore, that our meetings during the 
congress must be fruitful to the profes- 
sion at large and helpful to the Actuary 
individually. 

“In addition, it is my earnest hope 


0 SERRE PAY SSR RIPPER 


that the social functions which have been 
arranged will prove instrumental in re- 
newing old and forming new friendships 
—especially amongst the younger mem- 
bers of our profession—as I am con- 
vinced that such a result will be of the 
utmost value in leading to a free and 
cordial exchange of views in the future 
between the Actuarial Institutes of the 
countries concerned. 

“In conclusion I would emphasize the 
very great pleasure with which I, per- 
sonally, am looking forward to greeting 
my many friends from overseas and to 
the benefits which I know must result 
from this congress.” 





— 
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of the new business paid 
for in The Northwest- 
ern Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, in 1926 was upon 
applications of members previously insured 


Once a Policyholder— 


Always a Prospect 
. THE POLICYHOLDERS COMPANY 





The Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
yke, President 


W. D. Van D 





Industrial Changes 

Made In Prudential 
NEW AGENCY IN GOWANDA, N. Y. 
A. B. Judd, Buffalo Agent, Completes 


20 Years Contiuous Service; Agents 
Promoted to Ass’t. Superintendents 








Several changes in the assistancy staff 
in the city of Pittsburgh were recently 
effected. Assistant superintendent Pat- 
rick J. O’Connor was transferred to the 
Carnegie detached office of Pittsburgh 5, 
and agent Francis P. McKeon was ap- 
pointed as his successor, while in the 
Pittsburgh 1 district agent Harold J. 
Rowan was advanced to the supervision 
of an assistancy staff. 

Agent Joseph F. Rupert, of Ebensburg, 

a detached assistancy of the Altoona 2 
district, who is ranked high on the com- 
pany’s record lists in ordinary produc- 
tion, occupies second position in his own 
district, and seventh among the agency 
staff of Division “E.” Agent Rupert is 
one of those insurance men who produce 
large volumes of both industrial and or- 
dinary and at the same time maintains 
an excellent condition of account. 
_ The ordinary record of assistant super- 
intendent W. Gatt, of Buffalo 1, is very 
commendable. He is the leading assist- 
ant} superintendent of Division “‘H?” in ‘this 
branch and his name also appears prom- 
inently among the company’s leaders for 
the year. 

A new detached assistancy has been 
formed at Gowanda, N. Y., and assist- 
ant superintendent C. E, Austin has been 
placed in charge of the office which will 
be operated from the Olean district. 

The following agents have been pro- 
moted to the position of assistant super- 
intendent: H. M. Davis, Rochester 2; 
A. S. Emick, Rochester 1 and L. Meltzer, 
Rochester 4. A. B. Judd, agent, of Buf- 
falo, 2, recently completed twenty years 
of continuous service with the company 
and was advanced to Class “D,” of The 
Prudential Old Guard. 

Assistant superintendent James _F. 
Canfield, of the Pottsville, Pa., district, 
is enjoying a good year in the produc- 
tion of ordinary business, ranking with 
those who have a substantial amount to 
their credit. 

George E, Gehlauf, an agent in the St. 
Louis 3, Mo., district, is one of the lead- 
ers in industrial increase and is wear- 
ing a Prudential Merit Button for pro- 
ducing over fifty thousand ordinary net 
increase so far this year. Agent Donald 
A. Hubert, of Lewiston, Me., who has 
just entered our Prudential Old Guard, 
Class ‘A” has compiled an excellent rec- 
ord for 1927 in both our industrial and 
ordinary branches. 





PRESIDENT’S PREMIER CLUB 


One hundred and forty-one Bankers 
Life salesmen were fully qualified for 
membership in the president’s premicr 
club of 1927 for the first five months 
of the year. Fifty of these men who 
have completed their monthly qualifica- 
tions since January 1 are from district 
two of the Bankers Life territory which 
includes the states of Iowa, Minnesota, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Wisconsin, 
and Michigan. This is the largest group 
of qualifying men from any of the five 
districts into which the territory is <i- 
vided. Twenty-six of the fifty men from 
district two are salesmen of agencies in 
Iowa, the company’s home state. This 
is the first year of existence for the 
President’s Premier Club, an honor or- 
ganization conceived and sponsored by 


President Gerard S. Nollen. 





NEW NORTHERN LIFE BUILDING 


Work on the Northern Life building, 
which will be twenty-eight stories, wil 
be started very shortly, according to the 
president, D. B. Morgan. The building 
will be the second tallest structure in 
Seattle, and will embody all the latest 
improvements of a modern office build- 
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BARRAGE OF NEW PAMPHLETS 





Union Central Life Planning and 

Writing Much New Literature; Some 

‘ of Booklets Described 

The Union Central Life of Cincinnati 
will, during the next three months, issue 
a veritable barrage of new advertising 
literature for the use of its agents 
throughout the country. For several 
weeks the sales promotion division of the 
company has been working overtime 
planning, writing and preparing the new 
literature so that it may reach the agents 
as early as possible. 

The first results of this work in the 
form of a new booklet, two revised book- 
lets and a new sales letter were mailed 
to the agencies last week, and additional 
novel and useful pieces will be ready 
for distribution by the middle of sum- 
mer. These should prove to be helpful 
in solicitation and circularization. 

Included in the sales literature are the 
following pieces: A new twenty-page 
booklet entitled, “How Many Can You 
Answer?” which contains fifty questions 
and answers about life insurance. It is 
apropos of the “Ask Me Another” fad 
which is at present having such a vogue. 
This booklet is by no means technical, 
but confines itself to questions of general 
interest in life insurance. Its object is 
to stimulate interest among policyholders 
and prospects. , 

A four-page leaflet attractively printed 
in two colors which is designed to appeal 
to every man’s hope of retiring in peace 
and plenty, and to arouse his interest in 
life insurance as a means of attaining 
this end. f ; 

A miniature booklet entitled, “Jim 
Bradley, A Perfect Daddy,” is made up 
like a movie in eleven reels. It is 2x2% 
inches in size, and gummed on the back 
so that it may be attached as a sticker 
to letters and papers. The story is that 
of Jim Bradley, a man who provided well 
for his family through life insurance, and 
the appeal is to the prospect to emulate 
Bradley’s example. This little booklet is 
both novel and attractive. 





JUNE PRODUCTION 


When plans for June production in 
honor of President Gerard S. Nollen 
were announced to salesmen of the 
Bankers Life, an open challenge was 
made to all salesmen by “Ted” Tomlin- 
son and Fred Thorberg of the Madison, 
Wisconsin, agency for the highest two- 
man production of the month. Among 
the many acceptors of the challenge were 
Joseph Janciar and Harold Johnson, 
salesmen of the G. F. Murrell Pitts- 
burgh agency. On June 15, these two 
Pittsburgh salesmen were leading the 
challengers and all other acceptors with 
a combined production of $141,500 for 
the first half of the month. Mr. Janciar 
had a total of $84,000; Mr. Johnson's 
total was $57,500. On the same date, 
William May, a member of the J. W. 
Strong Agency of Detroit, Michigan, was 
high man on the company’s honor roll 
for the preceding week having a total of 
$71,000 for the seven-day period. 





$1,000,000 GROUP POLICY 
The John Hancock recently issued a 
group policy on the lives of the em- 
ployes of the Oppenheim, Collins & Co. 
Stores, in excess of $1,000,000. The in- 
surance covers employes in the stores at 


New York, Brooklyn, Newark, Philadel- ~ 


Phia, Buffalo and Cleveland. The policy 
was issued through the Buffalo agency 
of the company on the contributory ba- 
Sis, with the employes bearing part of 
the cost, with amounts based on the po- 
Sition held in the store by the employe. 





If I were to pray for a taste which 
would stand me instead under every vari- 
ety of circumstance and be a source of 
lappiness and cheerfulness to me through 
ife, and a shield against its ills—it would 

a taste for reading. 
: —Sir John Herschell 











MILLION DOLLAR CLASS WOMAN 

When the year 1926 had come to a 
close and the reports of personal pro- 
ductions of various life insurance repre- 
sentatives were available it was discov- 
ered that a new starette entered the in- 
surance field in St. Louis in the person 
of Miss Alberta Allen of the Massa- 
chusetts Mutual. Miss Allen had entered 
the select million dollar producing class. 
She shares that honor with four male 
agents among the thousands represent- 


ing life insurance companies in St. - 


Louis. During 1926 Miss Allen’s paid 
for production was $1,464,000, 





CELEBRATES 20TH ANNIVERSARY 

Alexander R. Ferguson, manager of 
the Phoenix Mutual Life at Watertown, 
S. Dak. on June 7 completed twenty 


years of service with that company and 
received his twenty-year service pin with 
a letter of congratulation from President 
Welch. Mr. Ferguson enjoys a unique 
record of 102 months of consecutive pro- 
duction and a consecutive yearly record 
of fifteen years paying for at least one 
hundred policies in each and every year. 
Since coming with the company he has 
written more than four and a half mil- 
lion dollars of insurance. 
































THE BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


founded in 1851, has just completed its Seventy-Fifth Anniversa with 

pono ype at aoe —s — All previous records have Tien Rn “The 
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Se tues Calne ant an ee > pag to the splendid spirit of co-operation between 


Men contemplating entering the life insurance busine: 
with this fine old Massachusetts company before a oe ne 


BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Pittsfield, Mass. 
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EIGHTY-FOUR YEARS 


Honorable Dealing with the Public, Through 
an Agency Force of Selected and Trained 
Men, has Formed the Character that Explains 
our Reputation. 


New England Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


Boston, Mass. 
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HE MISSOURI STATE LIFE is con- 
stantly seeking new ways to help its || H yo of the se 
men in the field. We recognize that the || Policies we have given 
success of our business is dependent upon || six waits sates ; 
the success of the men who sell. Child's Policies— 
ie pti sa 
In addition to practical help through Deferred Endowment— 
a Educational Polic 
our Educational, Sales Research and Pub- || sone russasccs sone 
licity Departments we are constantly Modified Life— 
giving our men new policies, new types of Ro eae 
insurance, new selling ideas. Training is Rare $1,000 s100 monthly. 
essential; sales facts and literature are || 24 vith these we otter all the 
necessary, and publicity is a valuable || “win ree 
asset—but the man who, in addition to || one"or more of these wolicne 
é about our plan for helping our 
all of these, has a real policy to sell, a real |} ™™ 
: ; We'll be glad to hear from you 
idea to present, is the man who finds both ]} {zur terest "ill be treated in 
pleasure and profit in his job. ge rman 
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A great Company daily growing greater! 
Missouri State Life Insurance Company 
M. E. SINGLETON, President Home Office, St. Louis 
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Agents Urged To Take 

Maximum Of Insurance 
Cc. B. KNIGHT’S UNIQUE CAMPAIGN 
Agency Head Tells His Producing Staff, 


in Open Letter, To Practice What 
They Preach 








The month of July will be known as 
“Self-Insurance Month” to the produc- 
ing staff of the Charles B. Knight agency 
of the Union Central Life, New York. 
A circular letter has been sent to the 
agents and brokers reminding them of 
the benefits of life insurance and urging 
each one of them to take out the max- 
imum amount of insurance either upon 
his own life or that of a member of his 
family. 

The campaign is a somewhat unique 
one in that each agent or broker is re- 
quested to take out at least one policy. 
In other words, agents of the C. B. 
Knight organization are told that they 
must practice what they preach about 
life insurance. 

“You have been trained to answer ob- 
jections,” says Mr. Knight in his open 
letter, “Apply that training to your own 
case and do it now! If you procrasti- 
nate, you are not strong enough to over- 
come objections presented by your cli- 
ents. If you do not believe in life in- 
surance and its wonderful benefits, you 
are a hypocrite and a faker and should 
get out of the business. Unless you can 
honestly say that your family will be 
properly cared for, should you pass out 
of the picture, sign the enclosed applica- 
tion for some amount and get examined.” 

Mr. Knight is of the opinion that no 
life insurance salesman can be truly suc- 
cessful unless he looks after his own in- 
surance needs properly, which is one of 
the reasons for the campaign that is 
about to be launched. 

During the first six months of the year 
the C. B. Knight Agency has exceeded 
its production for a similar period in 
1926 by a substantial amount. This 
agency is growing steadily and now oc- 
cupies practically an entire floor in the 
Woolworth building. It has seven active 
and syccessful branches in the Metro- 
politan district. 

During the last two years this agency 
has paid for eighty millions of business, 
or about forty millions per year. It is 
one of the most progressive life insur- 
ance organizations in the country and 
has put on some interesting campaigns 
tor business in the past. Much of the 
credit for the success of the agency be- 
longs to Charles B. Knight, its enter- 
prising and resourceful leader. 





RELIANCE LIFE APPOINTMENT 
George W. Burbidge has been appoint- 
ed general agent for the Reliance Life 
in Utah, succeeding William P. Bennett, 
who has returned to his former position 
with the Equitable Life of New York at 
Salt Lake. Mr. Burbidge was formerly 
with the National Life of the U. S. A. 




















THE STATE MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY | 


of Worcester, Massachusetts 


Incorporated 


1844 





Announces a new and complete 
line of single and annual premium 
annuities effective June 1, 1927. 

















POSSIBLE MERGER 





Report That Some Western Life Corm- 
panies May Be Consolidated With 
International Life, St. Louis 


The deal whereby Roy C. Toombs, in- 
vestment banker of Chicago, Ill., and as- 
sociates obtained control of the Inter- 
national Life of St. Louis through their 
purchase of all of the 2,000 shares of 
common stock of the International com- 
pany of St. Louis, a holding company, 
is expected to be followed very shortly 
by the purchase of other life insurance 
companies that will be merged with the 
International Life to form one of the 
greatest life insurance organizations in 
the west. 

The company will remain in St. Louis 
and will be managed by the present of- 
ficers with the exception that Roy C. 
Toombs has succeeded A. H. Carter as 
chairman of the board of directors, and 
George E. Toombs becomes a director 
of the International Life. 

A. H. Carter, formerly chairman of the 
board of directors, was elected an active 
vice-president of the International Life 
and continues in an active capacity with 
the company. 





WINS COLONEL LINDBERGH TRIP 


Edgar L. Greer, insurance writer con- 
nected with the Denver office of the 
New York Life, won a free trip to St. 
Louis to witness the home-coming of 
Colonel Lindbergh. The offer was made 
by Dick Oliver to the man who wrote 
the greatest number of policies in one 
day. Greer wrote eleven. 




















AMERICAN 
CENTRAL 





LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS 
Old Line Legal Reserve 
Established 1899 
HERBERT M. WOOLLEN, President 





GIVE LUNCHEON TO G. D. ALDER 


George D. Alder of Salt Lake City, 
president of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters, was guest at a 
luncheon given by the local members 
in the Marie Antoinette room of the 
Davenport Hotel, Spokane, Wash., re- 
cently. In describing life insurance as 
“the greatest business in the world,” Mr. 
Alder outlined the plans of the national 
association for the establishment of an 
American College of Life Underwriters, 
designed to elevate life insurance to a 
profession and put its seal of approval 
upon those agents duly trained and qual- 
ified to give the public competent advice 
and service. “We are going to make 
— one of you, professional men,” he 
said. 





S. M. BEMISS PROMOTED 


S. Merrill Bemiss, special representa- 
tive at Richmond for the Shenandoah 
Life since last December, has been pro- 
moted to district manager there with ju- 
risdiction over twenty outlying counties. 
Before entering the life insurance ranks, 
Mr. Bemiss was associated with a cas- 
ualty company in Richmond. 





FIELD-KREISMANN 

Miss Ruth Kreismann, daughter of 
Frederick’ H. Kreismann, president of 
the St. Louis Mutual Life and head of 
the F. H. Kreismann Insurance Agency, 
and William A. Field, Jr., of Chicago, 
were married on June 25. The ceremony 
took place at St. Michael and All An- 
gels Church. 


oa 


O’CONNELL IS RUNNER-UP 





Successful Producer of Graham & Luther 
Agency Has Paid For. 
$600,000 This Year 


Charles B. O’Connell, of Graham & 
Luther, Brooklyn general agents of the 
Aetna Life, is a runner-up in the list 
of its leading producers, although he has 
only had about six months’ experience 
selling insurance. For the first four 
months of the year he has paid for 
$600,000 of business which places him 
sixth from the leading agent. 

“Where does he get the business?” 
asks the Aetna-izer in its current issue. 
“Well, it would probably not reveal any 
trade secrets to say that he gets it 
everywhere. Yet we do know definitely 
that he hobnobs with celebrities. By 
some method, apparently all his own, he 
has a way with these people. He goes 
down to Great Neck, Long Island, where 
Sam Harris, Oscar Shaw, and other such 
congregate. Ring Lardner, the famous 
humorist, is Mr. O’Connell’s latest vic- 
tim. 

“How does he get the business? There 
is the secret. He is young, only 27, am- 
bitious, capable, but that is not all. His 
reservoir of power seems to be his wife. 
He credits her with a great part of his 
success because of the unfailing assist- 
ance she gives him in his work.” 





HONOR T. M. RIEHLE 


Theodore M. Riehle, associate manager 
of the John M. Riehle agency of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, was 
obliged to make a flying trip to the 
South the early part of last month. 
While absent his associates staged a tes- 
timonial campaign in recognition and ap- 
preciation of his co-operation and cordial 
assistance. On Mr. Riehle’s return he 
found waiting for him a very pleasant 
surprise in the announcement that dur- 
ing the few days he was away from 
New York, seventy-seven cases for over 
$500,000 of new insurance had been writ- 
ten in his honor. It was indeed a pleas- 
ant homecoming and the welcome was 
keenly appreciated by Mr. Riehle. 





DRUG EMPLOYES’ COVERAGE 

The Aetna Life issued a group policy 
for $500,000 covering the employes of 
Harvey & Carey, Inc., chain drug store 
firm, with 23 units, in Buffalo and west- 
ern New York. Under the plan, each 
employe is insured in amounts from 
$2,000 to $10,000, according to his occu- 
pation. The cost of each employe for 
this protection is 50c a month per $1,000 
of insurance, the firm paying the bal- 
ance of the premium. 





BRYSON—HARRIS 


George T. Bryson, agency assistant 
under Neil D. Sills, Virginia manager for 
the Sun Life of Canada with Richmond 
headquarters, and Miss Sophie Harris, 
of that city, were married last week. 
Mr. Bryson is a former secretary of the 
Richmond Association of Life Under- 
writers. 





Travelers. 


123 William St., New York 





We Thank You 


: Through the wholehearted support of our broker friends 
in New York we have been able to roll up a sizable volume 
in the June for policyholders week just completed by the 


We take this opportunity of thanking you and inviting you 
to continue the pleasant relations that now exist. 


FENSTER-FLEISHMAN AGENCY 


Lester J. Saul, General Manager 
General Agents—Life Department 


THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY 


Beekman 2140-4 
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Group Coverage Built 
On Social Insurance 


WAGES DETERMINE’ BENEFITS 





Progress Made by Employer and Em- 
ployes, R. A. Hohaus, Metropolitan 
Life, Tells Congress of Actuaries 


“Social Insurance in the United 
States” was the subject of an address 
which was made by Reinhard A. Hohaus 
of the Metropolitan Life, at the Inter- 
national Congress of Actuaries, which 
was held this week in London. 

Up to the present time the develop- 
ment of social insurance in this country 
has been due primarily to factors other 
than the state, Mr. Hohaus stated. The 
nearest approach to a national insurance 
scheme is the Workmen’s Compensation. 
for which legislation has been enacted 
in forty-three states. 

In discussing the subject in detail he 
said in part: 

“By far the greatest progress during 
the last few years in the field of social 
insurance has been made in group in- 
surance—especially in life, health and 
accidental death and dismemberment in- 
surance. Group coverage is effected by 
means of a policy issued by a life in- 
surance company to the employer and 
insuring his employes, of certain classes 
thereof. This does not necessarily mean 
that the premiums are paid entirely by 
the employer. In fact only a small part 
of the business written in recent vears 
has been at the entire expense of the 
employer. Considerably more than half of 
the premiums for group health insur- 
ance, which provides sick and accident 
benefits, and for group accidental death 
and dismemberment insurance is paid en- 
tirely by the employes, while a very 
high percentage, probably over 90% of 
the group life insurance business, is now 
written on a contributory basis. with the 
major share of the premiums frequently 
borne by the employes. 

“It has been estimated that the amount 
of group life coverage in force at the 
end of 1926 in the United States com- 
panies totalled $5,500,000,000, covering 
about 4,000,000 workers. It has also been 
estimated that the amount of the, new 
business written in 1926 was in the vi- 
cinity of $1,200,000,000: 

Motives for Growth 


“Many factors have influenced the re- 
cent growth of group coverage. Some 
of the motives which have caused em- 
ployers to adopt group coverage are the 
desires to decrease the voluntary with- 
drawals from their employ and the high 
costs of replacing labor units, to attract 
amore desirable and stable force, to re- 
duce labor difficulties generally, to im- 
Prove the relations and mutual under- 
standing of employer and employes, and 
to eliminate the necessity for ‘passing the 
hat.’ In some cases group coverage has 
been installed purely becauge of the al- 
truistic motive of wishing to do some- 
thing of benefit to the employe, and in 
certain other cases because of the ne- 
cessity of satisfying the demands of em- 
Ployes that group insurance be made 
available to them. Sometimes only one 
of the above motives will be involved; at 
other times more than one. 

“The insurance benefits in many cases 
are determined by the salary or wages 
of the employe, and are probably greater 
than any state program would provide. 
The group life usually includes a provi- 
Sion that the amount of insurance other- 
Wise payable at death will be payable in 
One lump sum or in instalments in event 
of total and personal disability prior to 
age 60. 

“Group health . insurance provides 
benefits in event of sickness and acci- 
dent. While occupational accidents are 
pally excluded, they may be included 
Ht not covered by Workmen’s Compen- 
Sation, most of which is carried by pri- 
vate companies, is rapidly becoming an 
Important agency for providing social in- 
Surance against the economic conse- 
Quences of death, accident and sickness. 

$ to annuities for old.age, several in- 





surance companies have been very active 
in devising and offering group contracts 
to provide pensions or retirement in- 
comes for employes. To date very little 
has been accomplished in the way of 
concrete results and it is probable that 
the total group annuity contracts in force 
in the United States at the present time 
do not exceed 25 in number. However, 
it should be pointed out that the compa- 
nies have been acting in this field for less 
than five years.” 





LEON GILBERT SIMON SAILS» 





To Be Abroad Until October; Will Study 
Life Insurance and Inheritance 
Taxation 


Leon Gilbert Simon, of the Equitable 
Life Society and one of the outstanding 
underwriters of the country. “sails todav 
on an extensive EuropeAn trip which will 
include visits to Spain, Portugal. France, 
England, Scotland, Belgium, Germany, 
Norway, Sweden and Denmark. 

During his stay abroad Mr. Simon 
expects to spend some of his time mak- 
ing observations of the growth of life 
insurance and’ inheritance taxation in 
those countries. He hopes to secure 
some interesting data on these subjects 
and will probably return by October 5. 

Mr. Simon is one of the leading au- 
thorities on inheritance taxes, with refer- 
ence to life insurance, and has written 
a book on the subject. 





DR. WRIGHT TALKS 

Dr. Wade Wright, assistant medical 
director of the Metropolitan Life, ad- 
dressed the Pennsylvania Conference on 
Industrial Nursing held at Harrisburg 
June 13. Dr. Wright told the confer- 
ence that industrial disease and sickness 
was presenting a greater problem to the 
industries of the country than accidents. 

“Much poor health among workers is 
due to the conditions under which they 
work,” he stated. “There are approxi- 
mately twice as many absences due to 
illness caused by working conditions in 
industries at the present than through 
accidents.” He urged the nurses and 
industrial physicians to devote a greater 
portion of their time to prevention of 
what he termed “industrial disease.” 

The conference, the first of its kind 
in the state, was arranged by the State 
Department, of Labor and Industry. 





WAR INSURANCE TAX FREE 


According to a ruling last week made 
by Surrogate O’Brien of New York City 
the State Tax Commission cannot tax 
Federal war insurance payments to ben- 
eficiarjes of policyholders. His decision, 
important in the cases of many war 
veterans and their heirs, was based, he 
explained, on the “obvious intention of 
Congress” in providing war-time insur- 
ance for men in service, “to place the 
strongest possible protection about those 
men and their dependents. The decision 
was rendered on the application of the 
estate of John Scranton Shaw, an army 
officer killed in action in 1918. His $10,- 
000 insurance was paid in monthly in- 
stallments to his mother until her death 
in 1925. Then, when the balance of 
$7,428 was paid to her other son, Philip 
M. Shaw, the Tax Commission imposed 
a transfer tax. 





George Washington Life 
Insurance Company 
Charleston, W. Va. 


presents opportunity for liberal 
contracts covering definite territor 
with Home Office registry and wit 
power of appointment of sub- 
- agents. : _ 
The State of West Virginia, Vir- 
ginia, Ohio, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
South Carolina, North Carolina, 
Georgia, and Michigan. 
Address: 
; ERNEST C. MILAIR 

Vice-President and Secretary 
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JOINT LIFE POLICIES REVISED 


The New York Life has revised it: 
jcint life policies on two lives and are 


prepared to issue these policies wit 
waiver of premium in event of total and LLIN \ FF NSURANC 
permanent disability of either of the in- 


sured. Such policies may also be issued 1iCAG 

with double indemnity in case of acci- cx Presa 
dental death. The present rules remain 
unchanged regarding the ages at which 
these policies may be issued and the 
amounts, Where one of the applicants 
is a married woman and not self-sup- 
porting, the maximum will be $10,000. 
The waiver of premium and the double 
indemnity benefits will not be granted 
on three lives. The company will quote 
prerhium rates for three lives and the 
cash surrender values at quinquennial 
ages, but illustrations of cash values for 
every year or paid-up and extended in- 
surance will not be given, nor is the 
company in a position to give illustra- 
tions of dividends. Where more than 
three lives are involved, premium rates 
will not be quoted. 


GREATEST 
ILLINOIS 








SALES HELPS 


Lack of Knowledge is 
Costly. 


We Specialize in Life 


COM PANY 


Let Supervisors of 
Long Field Experi- 
ence help you with- 
out Cost. 


THE WILLARD REGAN 


AGENCY 
CONNECTICUT MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
100 East 42nd St., New York 
Telephone: Ashland 5454-5 
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ACACIA MUTUAL LIFE ASSOCIATION 


Insurance in Force December 31, 1926. . .$226,276,746.00 
POM ei ida Cececeéicweene Sa aaeeena $ 19,249,884.93 


THE IDEAL POLICY 
The low initial premiums of the stock company, combined with the divi- 
dends of the mutual. A privilege a Master Mason cannot find elsewhere. 
ACACIA agents place more insurance per capita than agents of any other 
company. 
RENEWALS BASED ON VOLUME OF BUSINESS— 
NOT ON PREMIUMS COLLECTED 


If you care to better your position, write to 
WM. MONTGOMERY, President, Washington, D. C. 
Homer Building, 601 13th Street, N. W. 
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Provident Mutual 





_ Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia 
Pennsylvania Founded 1865 





The Provident has worked out a practical plan 
by which the Home Office, through an Edu- 
cational Supervisor, is assisting in the devel- 
opment of new agents. 
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Optional Modes Of 
Settling Death Claims 


PAST FEW YEARS SEE CHANGE 





W. M. Strong, Associate Actuary, Mu- 
tual Life, N. Y., Reviews Situation 
In Speech at International Congress 





“Optional Modes of Settlement of Life 
Insurance Policies’ was dwelt in at 
length by Wendell M. Strong, associate 
actuary of the Mutual Life, New York, 
in a speech which he made before the 
delegates of the International Congress 
of Actuaries, which was held this week 
in London. He reviewed the situation of 
a decade ago with the present day, cit- 
ing various forms of settlements. 

In part he stated: 

“In this world of progress, life insur- 
ance has been no exception, yet from 
the era of the stagecoach to that of the 
aeroplane it has in one thing stood still 
—the method of settling a death claim. 


Twenty years ago, just as five score 
years ago, the policy proceeds were paid 
to the beneficiary for her to use, lose, 
or waste (too often it was one of the 
latter), according to her own sweet will; 
it was taken for granted that the serv- 
ice of the company to its policyholder 
had ended. A few policies providing for 
special settlements, such as Debentures, 
Gold Bond, and Continuous Instalment 
policies, were issued but they were so 
few that they were negligible. 

“In the last few years, a change in 
regard to policy settlements has been 
taking place in the United States and 
Canada. Most policies issued in the last 
twenty years have contained as options 
‘Modes of Settlement’ providing for an 
income to the beneficiary as against the 
one sum payment, but only within the 
more recent years have these been 
availed of to any extent. 

“These optional settlements are now 
being used more and more by the in- 
sured to provide an income for the bene- 
ficiary, the increase in their use being 
so rapid as to be almost startling—it 
might seem as if the insuring public 
had just discovered them. 

“In their fundamental forms the op- 
tional modes of settlement are: 
Proceeds of policy left, at a guar- 
anteed rate of interest, with the 
company. 

Proceeds settled by payment of in- 
stalments for a specified number of 
years. 

3. Proceeds settled by payment of a 

life annuity to the beneficiary, with 
a specified number of years’ pay- 
ments certain whether the benefi- 
ciary lives or dies. 

“Tables in the policy show, per $1,000 
of the proceeds, the amount of instal- 
ments, under Option 2 for each specified 
term, and also, under Option 3, for each 
age of the beneficiary at the death of 
the insured, and frequently for several 
periods of payments certain, such as five, 
ten, fifteen, and twenty years. 

Participation 

“The rate of interest guaranteed in 
Option 1, which is usually also the rate 
used in 2 and 3 to determine the amount 
of instalments, is ordinarily the valua- 
tion rate of the company and is con- 
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“OUR MEN GROW STRONG” 


Are You Qualified and Equipped to 
Build an Agency? 
Do You Want to Grow Strong in One of the 
36 Continental States? 


If so, write for our “Menu.” 
Why “Our Men Grow Strong.” 
Agency Department 


CONTINENTAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Edmund P. Melson, President 


It shows 
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105-107 Fifth Avenue 





ORGANIZED 1850 


THE UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


in the City of New York 


Non-Participating Policies Only 
Over 76 Years of Service to Policyholders 


Good territory for personal producers, under direct 
contract 


HOME OFFICE 


New York City 








sequently low. The interest rates real- 
ized by the companies are Considerably 
higher and as a result most companies 
have made these options participate in 
excess interest above such guaranteed 
rate, even though the policy itself dur- 
ing the lifetime of the insured was non- 
participating (without profits). Under 
Option 3 the participation is usually con- 
fined to the annuity certain period of the 
settlement, the deferred annuity being 
nonparticipating. 

“Such excess interest for Option 1 re- 
sults in a realized rate of interest higher 
than that guaranteed, and this realized 
rate may vary from year to year. In 
Options 2 and 3 it increases the instal- 
ments, usually in a decreasing amount 
since the principal decreases year by 
year. and consequently if the excess in- 
terest rate remains the same the total 
amount ‘of éxcess interest decreases with 
each year’s income paid. 

“The election of one of these options 
can be made by the insured when the 
policy is issued, or may be made after 
the policy is in force. Such election may, 
and frequently does, withhold from the 
beneficiary the right, after the death of 
the Insured, either to demand a single 
sum from the company instead of the 
settlement provided for, or, during the 
continuance of the settlement, to assign 
or transfer the income or other benefits 
to anyone. If no election has been made 
during the lifetime of the insured, the 
beneficiary can elect when the policy be- 
comes a claim. This, however, is rarely 
done, the beneficiary usually preferring 
a single sum. 

Optional Settlements 
-1 $An, election of an optional settlement 
would ordinarily be made only when the 
policy is payable to a designated pierson, 
or persons, as beneficiary, or beneficia- 
ries, which is the way that a large pro- 











AN INVESTMENT IN HAPPINESS 


—is a connection with the 


Philadelphia Life Insurance Company 
Joy comes from: : 


1. Having the Thing That Will Sell—we have a great variety of policy 
contracts with very liberal features. 

2. Home Office Co-operation. You'll get it. Every help to help you sell. 

8. A Lifetime Connection. Agents have been with us 10, 15 and 20 years. 


111 No. Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


A. M. HOPKINS, Manager of Agencies 







portion of the policies in America are 
written, since the optional settlements 
would not be appropriate, or even in 
most cases applicable, to such a payee 
as the insured’s estate or a corporation. 

“The year 1907 marks the. beginning of 
the optional Modes of Settlement as a 
general provision of life insurance poli- 
cies. The reason that 1907 was the di- 
viding line is that the ‘New York Stand- 
ard Policy Forms’** were adopted in 
that year, 

“By statute New York State provided 
that policies issued by New York State 
companies in New York State after Jan- 
uary 1, 1907, should be written on cer- 
tain forms only, the wording of which 
was prescribed by the state. Models of 
these forms were furnished by the state 
to the companies, and the companies 
were limited to following these models 
literally except as the Superintendent of 
Insurance might approve other forms 
submitted to him. 


“This requirement of standard forms 
cut off the right to issue the special 
forms which had been used theretofore, 
and those drafting the standard forms 
for the state included the optional Modes 
of Settlement as giving at least part of 
the desirable results obtained by the use 
of the special forms. Similar optional 
Modes of Settlement had been incor- 
porated in their policies by a few com- 
panies before 1907, but such use was 
not general and they were rarely, if ever, 
elected. 

“The widespread use of the New York 
Standard Forms, which were used quite 
generally by the New York companies 
for other states as well as New York, 
meant also a widespread use of the op- 
tional Modes of Settlement as a policy 
provision in 1907, and by another year 
the incorporation of optional Modes of 
Settlement in policy forms had become 


FIRM as the 





RUGGED COAST of MAINE 


Enduring—Substantial—Dependable, with New 
England conservatism, and too, “easy to do busi- 
ness with,” whether as Agent or Applicant.. 


UNION MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
PORTLAND, MAINE 


almost universal. The optional Modes 
of Settlement have continued, although 
their creator, the standard policy form, 
lived but a short time. The companies 
now have the right in all states to use 
such forms as they desire, subject only 
to the limitation that they contain any 
required statutory provisions, do not 
conflict with any law, and also, in the 
states requiring such approval, that they 
meet the approval of the Insurance De- 
partment. This greater freedom has not 
resulted in companies eliminating the op- 
tional Modes of Settlement from their 
policies, although such options are no- 
where a statutory requirement. 
r Increase in Use 

_“While the year 1907 marks the adop- 
tion of the provision for optional Modes 
of Settlement as a standard part of pol- 
icy contracts, the insuring public did not 
begin to take much advantage of these 
options until at least a decade later. How 
little they were availed of until recently, 
and how rapid has been the increase 
in their use since, is illustrated by the 
fact that in the year 1919 the elections 
of such optional settlements were in the 
Mutual Life Insurance Co. of New York 
about 6% of what they are now at the 
beginning of 1927, and inquiries to other 
companies have shown that in most cases 
the increase with them has been of a 
similar degree. With one or two com- 
panies, however, elections of the options 
were of considerable number even be- 
fore 1919, and the increase in these com- 
panies has been less marked. 

“The increase is keeping up in most 
companies (although with the very much 
larger amounts involved the percentage 
of increase is not as great) so that it 
would seem that we have not yet 
reached the maximum in the use of these 
options, or even a point where their. in- 
crease will only keep pace with the 
increase in insurance itself. 

“There is still great variation of one 
company from another as to the rela- 
tive extent to which Modes of Settle- 
ment are now being elected. This is 
apparently due in a large measure to the 
extent to which agents call the attention 
of the insured to the opportunities of- 
fered. The total amounts on which elec- 
tions are made, however, are very large. 
For instance, in the Mutual Life, elec- 
tions on old and new insurance together 
are being made at the rate of over $60,- 
000,000 a year, which is more than 10% 
of the amount of new insurance issued. 
Inquiries to other companies show that 
some have a larger percentage, some a 
smaller. While accurate statistics are 
lacking we can safely draw the conclu- 
sions that the aggregate is great, run- 
ning, as a total for all companies, into 
many hundred millions of dollars a year, 
and that the end is not yet. 

Purpose 

“The usual purpose for which life in- 
surance is taken, is protection, usually 
protection for the wife and children of 
the insured if he, the wage earner, is 
taken away. The insurance will provide 
money sufficient for this protection but 
who is to safeguard that money so that 
the purpose may be accomplished ?— 
formerly no one; now the insurance 
company itself by one of the optional 
Modes of Settlement. In this way the 
ccmpany has doubly insured—first the 
life of the insured—second the use of the 
insurance money to the beneficiary. This 


latter is frequently of even greater im- . 


portance than the original life insur- 
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ance. Many beneficiaries are unskilled 
in and unfamiliar with business and if 
left a sum of money quickly dissipate it, 
or, what is worse, lose it in some glit- 
tering ‘get rich quick’ scheme. The 
protection of life insurance in such cases 
is complete only if the insurance moneys 
are paid out year by year to insure her 
a living income. 

“A case showing the need of such pro- 
tection was told me by an attorney in 
the course of talking over the election 
of an optional settlement for his own 
policies. One of his clients died leaving 
to his widow an estate of nearly $200,000. 
The widow, acting contrary to the ad- 
vice of the attorney and other disinter- 
ested friends, listened to the plausible 
tales of stock salesmen with the result 
that within a year she came to this at- 
torney looking for a position in his office 
to earn her living. Insurance settled by 
Life Income Option 3, even though it had 
been but a fraction of the $200,000, would 
have been far more useful to the widow 
than this estate. 

“This extension of life insurance has 
also extended its clientele. A man may 
be wealthy and have his affairs in such 
condition that there would be no object 
in merely adding to the money he could 
leave his family. He might, however, 
have doubts of their ability to manage 
er hold on to it. In such a case insur- 
ance which will care for the beneficiary 
year by year so long as she lives has an 
attraction all its own. 


Several Beneficiaries 


“Thus far I have spoken chiefly of one 
beneficairy. The protection of the op- 
tional settlement can stretch out much 
further and care not only for the wife, 
but, in addition, for children and even 
erendchildren. The retention of the 
principal at interest is the most common 
form for cases where it is desired to 
cover not only a primary beneficiary but 
also a first and second contingent bene- 
ficiary. For the case just mentioned the 
ordinary arrangement would be for the 
interest to be payable to the wife dur- 
ing their lives and each of such chil- 
dren’s share of the principal to be paid 
on his death to his children, that is, the 
grandchildren of the insured. 

“Where protection to the first bene- 
ficiary is the primary object and the con- 
tingent beneficiaries are named merely 
as the insured’s choice of the persons 
to whom any remainder is to go, payment 
in instalments or a life income, particu- 
larly the latter, is the settlement more 
often elected. The life income to the 
wife, however, will do more than protect 
the wife since the payments certain, if 
for fifteen or twenty years, would fur- 
nish protection to the children in case of 
the wife’s death for at least the most im- 
portant part of the period of education, 
and until they were able in some meas- 
ure to care for themselves. 

“Some illustrations of Modes of Settle- 
ment frequently chosen are as follows: 

“(1). Proceeds held at interest (Op- 
tion 1) until the wife attains say, age 
fifty, then settled in her favor by a life 
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The Eastern Underwriter 





ARE YOU THE MAN I WANT? 


If you believe you have the ability to assist a New York City Agency 
Manager of a large New York company in the further development of his 


Sales and en experience 


: If with life insurance sales experience 


An Assistant in this Agency now earns a salary of $600 per month 
and, up to date, has paid for over $500,000 of personal business, of which 
he enjoys full first year and renewal commissions. 
sonal production for the first five months of 1927 exceeds $500,000. These 
figures are given to illustrate the fact that the management of this Agency 
The man wanted is a man capable of earning at least $10,000 
Confidential correspondence. 


Box 1062 


The Manager’s per- 


86 Fulton Street, New York, N. Y. 








income (Option 3). The idea of this set- 
tlement is that if the insured dies while 
the beneficiary is still young Option 3 
would give a comparatively small return, 
whereas the total interest under Option 
1, including participation, would be, if 
present interest rates are maintained, not 
much less than would be the life income; 
thus by postponing the taking of the life 
income until the beneficiary is fifty, a 
much larger life income thereafter is ob- 
tained, and the income meanwhile is not 
much smaller. The explanation of this 
is that the deferred annuity under Op- 
tion 3 is nonparticipating. 

“(2). Proceeds settled by payments 
for a specified number of years (Option 
2) to the insured’s wife or in event of 
her death to the insured’s surviving chil- 
dren. 

“(3). Proceeds held at interest (Op- 
tion 1) during the lifetime of the in- 
sured’s father and mother and the after 
lifetime of the insured’s wife, the princi- 
pal being then, at the death of the last 
survivor of the three, divided among the 
then living children of the insured. 

“(4). Proceeds held at interest (Op- 
tion 1) until the beneficiary (a child) at- 
tains age eighteen, then settled in instal- 
ments for four years. This is used fre- 
quently to provide for the expenses of a 
coliege education. 

“The elasticity of settlement obtainable 
by use of the different options, and the 
extension of them to contingent payees, 
is evidently very great. Some of the il- 
lustrations just used show this. Al- 
though some of the companies have at- 
tempted to limit the permissible elections 
by a series of standard forms, more have 
attempted to apply within reasonable 
limits the different settlements to give 
what the insured wishes, which requires 
the preparation of special typed pro- 
visions for many of the elections. Even 
when the restrictions of standard forms 
are imposed the elasticity is still very 


great. ; 
(To Be Continued.) 





The Union Labor Life has been grant- 
ed a license to do business in Connec- 
ticut by Insurance Commissioner How- 
ard P. Dunham. 
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the month of May was $10,200 
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You will talk the language of your prospect. 


HE WON'T DISPLAY 


Attention, Interest, Desire, and then say “No” when The Lincoln National Dnaft System |, 
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You will enable him to buy on ‘the 


You will fit the insurance desposit right into his monthly budget. 


The average size of the policies*sofd under this plan by Lincoln Life agents during 
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The Lincoln National Life Insurance Co. 


“Its Name Indicates Its Character” 
Lincoln Life Building 


More Than $480,000, 000 in Force 


Fort Wayne, Indiana 

















Judea Life Appoints 
Alexander Gen’! Agent 


BEEN IN BUSINESS 40 YEARS 
Will Maintain Quarters in Head Office 
Of Company, 44 East Twenty-third 
Street, New York 








Abraham Alexander, one of the best 
known life underwriters in New York 
City and vicinity, has been appointed 
general agent for the Judea Life Insur- 
ance Company of New York. His ap- 
pointment became effective June 27. He 
will maintain offices at 44 East Twenty- 
third Street, which is the head office of 
the company. 

Mr. Alexander, “Abe,” as he is popu- 
larly known, has been in the life insur- 
ance business for forty years, his first 
experience being with the Metropolitan 
Life in the old New York East district. 
He was with the Metropolitan for near- 
ly thirty years, during which time he 
was Office boy, cashier, head of the Ordi- 
nary department of the agency, later be- 
ing made superintendent of the Ottum- 
wa, Ia., district in charge of both Ordi- 
nary and Industrial. Following this he 
was connected with the company in a 
traveling position in which he lectured 
on life insurance for the Metropolitan. 

Works on Recommendations 


Practically all of the life insurance 
selling work done by Mr. Alexander was 
on recommendation from clients he had 
already sold. He has been a consistently 
large producer. In 1917 he associated 
himself with the Travelers in New York 
through the office of Joseph D. Book- 
staver and has been working in that con- 
nection up to the time of his appoint- 
ment with the Judea Life. His personal 
production during this time has averaged 
approximately $1,000,000 a year. In ad- 
dition to his own personal writings, Mr. 
Alexander has written approximately 
$1,000,000 a year for other life insurance 
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—1926— 
ANOTHER ONWARD MARCH YEAR 


Total of new Life Insurance issued, increased and restored 
(paid for) for 1926: 


$158,331,102 


' Last year was the eighth consecutive year in which this 
Company has shown a gain in new paid-for business over 


The total of life insurance in force on December 31, 1926, 


$909,479,363- 


Bankers Life Company 
GERARD S. NOLLEN, President 


men who have come to him for advice 
and help. In 1921, with a production of 
approximately $2,000,000, Mr. Alexander 
reached his peak year. 

There is perhaps no life insurance pro- 
ducer in New York better or more fa- 
vorably known. 

Judea Life 


Speaking about his connection with the 
Judea Life, Mr. Alexander said that the 
company’s ideal lent itself admirably to 
the production of business among the 
people with whom he will work. He said 
that part of the profits of the company 
will be devoted to the Palestine move- 
ment for the education of children and 
the improvement of farms and general 
welfare work there. 

The Judea Life will have novel policy 
forms. Included in them is the “Bar 
Mitzpah” policy or confirmation policy, 
which will insure all male children at 
age 13 and provide an endowment pay- 
able at age 21. Fifty dollars of this en- 
dowment will be assignned to the Zionist 
movement, which will in turn make the 
insured a life member of that movement. 

Another policy will be known as the 
“loan” policy. This contract will provide 
for the payment of unpaid balances of 
moderate sized loans in case of the 
death of the borrower. 

Mr. Alexander has enrolled 62 agents 
under the Judea Life agency banner. 
This was done coincident with the open- 
ing of the agency on June 27. A pro- 
duction of between $5,000,000 and $6.000,- 
000 a year is anticipated from this force 
and accruements thereto. 

The Judea Life has procured more 
than $4,000,000 in applications since it be- 
gan business May 19, 1927, and while the 
majority of its business will be written 
on the lives of Hebrews it is not neces- 
sarily confining its writings to those of 
Hebraic extraction. 





GOING ON EUROPEAN TRIP 





Paul Kaulhausen, McWilliam & Hyde 
Agency, Penn Mutual, Accompanied 
by Wife, Sails Tomorrow 


Paul Kaulhausen, of the McWilliam & 
Hyde Agency of the Penn Mutual, ac- 
companied by Mrs. Kaulhausen, sails 
July 2 on the “Pennland” for a two 
months’ holiday in Europe. 

Mr. and Mrs. Kaulhausen will land at 
Antwerp and in addition to visiting 
points of interest in Belgium will also 
travel extensively through Germany and 
France during which they will visit Mr. 
Kaulhausen’s mother who resides in Aix- 
la-Chapelle. 

Mr. Kaulhausen has been with the 
Penn Mutual since entering the life in- 
surance business about six years ago, and 
is one of the substantial producers of the 
McWilliam & Hyde Agency. The “Penn- 
land” was certainly the logical steamer 
for him to sail on. 





The Southern States Life with general 
offices in Atlanta, Ga., has rejoined the 
American Life Convention of St. Louis, 
Mo. 






Des Moines, Iowa 
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13 Billion, Industrial 
U. S. And Canada 


7% TOTAL ON COLORED PEOPLE 








Three Companies Carry Bulk Business, 
Says R. V. Carpenter, Metropolitan 
Life, at Congress of Actuaries 





Startling figures and interesting facts 
were revealed by Raymond V. Carpen- 
ter of the Metropolitan Life in his speech 
on “Industrial Insurance in the United 
States and Canada” before the delegates 
of the International Congress of Actua- 
ries, which was held this week in Lon- 


on. 

He told of the rapid development of 
this type of insurance and the number 
of people employed in the industrial in- 
surance offices and field force. In part 
he said: 

“The principal characteristics of Indus- 
trial insurance, although these are not 
without exceptions, are, that the insur- 
ance is usually for small amounts, that 
premiums are collected weekly by agents 
at the homes of the insured, that the in- 
surance is intended for all members of 
the family, and that for the most part 
the weekly premium, rather than the 
amount of insurance, is the unit of the 
tables. Until very recently industrial in- 
surance has been conducted in the 
United States and Canada almost ex- 
clusively upon the weekly premium plan, 
but at the beginning of 1927 one of the 
largest industrial companies introduced 
monthly premium policies. 

“In the United States, as is well 
known, jurisdiction over life insurance is 
exercised by the respective states, and 
not by the federal government. In very 
few states has there been any attmpt to 
define industrial insurance, although ref- 
erences in the laws to industrial insur- 
ance sometimes indicates its nature. 

Over 100 Companies 

“There are probably more than one 
hundred companies transacting industrial 
insurance of some form in the United 
States. A majority of them issue .poli- 
cies of pure life (including endowment) 
insurance, and some of these, especially 
in the southern states, also issue policies 
of combined life, health and accident in- 
surance. Some companies issue only the 
combined policies. This paper deals 
mainly with industrial life insurance, 
rather than insurance under the com- 
bined policies. 

“The number of industrial life insur- 
ance policies in force in the United 
States at the end of 1926 was approx- 
imately 72,000,000 carrying insurance of 
$13,500,000,000. Over 85% of this insur- 
ance was in force in the Metropolitan 
Life, The Prudential, and the John Han- 
cock. Some of the ‘smaller’ companies, 
however, are by no means small, three 
of them having passed the million mark 
in number of policies in force. Probably 
about 7% of the insurance in all compa- 
nies was on colored lives. The amount 
of insurance issued, revived and in- 
creased in 1926 was about $4,000,000,000. 
The policies of combined life, health and 
accident insurance numbered three or 
four millions, carrying two or three hun- 
drer million dollars of life insurance and 
weekly sickness benefits of many mil- 
lions. A very much larger proportion of 
this business was on colored lives, in 
fact, several companies are under colored 


ownership. 
Canada Coverage 
“In Canada, industrial insurance is 
transacted by the largest two United 


States companies, an Australian company 
and three Canadian companies, the Lon- 
don (Ontario) life being by far the larg- 
est of these three. The six companies 
had 3,700,000 industrial life insurance 
policies in force in Canada at the end of 
1926, carrying insurance of $630,000,000. 

The number of industrial agents em- 
ployed by all of these companies was 
approximately sixty-five thousand, in ad- 
dition to which there were probably not 
far from ten thousand managers, super- 
intendents and assistant managers or su- 
perintendents. 

Most industrial life insurance tables 
are published on the basis of a weekly 
premium of five cents and multiples 
thereof, the amount of insurance benefit 
for five cents varying with the age at 
entry. However, many companies have 
one or more tables for insurance of an 
even amount, such as $100 or $250. The 
principal Canadian company has recent- 
ly made the amount of insurance the 
basis of all its current industrial tables. 
The advantage claimed for this basis is 
that ‘the agent sells the insurance and 
not the premium.” The advantage 
claimed for tables based on five cents 
of weekly premium is the convenience in 
accounting and in the handling of money. 

“Simplicity of plan is highly desirable 
in industrial insurance. Policyholders 
desire, and should have, a policy which 
is readily understood. The most popu- 
lar plans of insurance seem to be whole 
Nfe and twenty-year endowment. In the 
largest three companies and many others 
the premiums on whole life policies cease 
at either age 70 or 75. About 40% of 
the amount of industrial insurance in 
force is on the endowment plan, but 
this includes some policies maturing at 
an advanced age, such as 80, which are 
practically whole life contracts. 

“Most companies limit the amount of 
new insurance or the aggregate insur- 
ance on a single life. The limit may be 
$500, or $1,000, or more, or it may be 
a specified weekly premium, and often 
varies according to age. The principal 
Canadian company has a unique series 
of special tables of weekly premium in- 
dustrial insurance, at substantially re- 
duced premium rates, providing for 
amounts of $1,000, $1,500 and $2,000, the 
policies resembling ordinary policies in 
most of their provisions. 

“The average amount of benefit under 
industrial life insurance policies is about 
$185, which would be somewhat larger if 
small paid-up policies were excluded. 
However, the average amount per in- 
sured person is much larger, because 
many persons carry two or more policies, 
this being due, among other things, to 
the decline in the purchasing power of 
the dollar. The benefits in industrial 
policies issued on children are limited 
and increases with the age attained. 

Valuation Purpose 


“For valuation purposes, the Standard 
Industrial table is recognized as a per- 
missive standard in New York State and 
is used, with level net premium reserves, 
by the larger companies and some of the 
smaller ones. The Sub-Standard Indus- 
trial table is used to some extent for 
under-average risks. A number of the 
smaller companies value less stringently, 
using either the American Experience or 
Actuaries’ tables and sometimes either 
the full or modified preliminary term 
basis. Two companies operating in 
Canada use the OM5 table. The rate 


of interest is most commonly 3%4%, but 
occasionally 4%, especially on the older 
issues. 

“About twenty companies use punched 
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cards for their actuarial records, and 
some have extended their use to other 
classes of work. Punch card systems, 
however, have not been developed to the 
extent that they have in England. The 
great number of changes of residence 
in America gives rise to special difficul- 
ties in the maintenance of such systems. 

“It is a recognized characteristic of 
industrial insurance that the premiums 
are usually collected by agents who call 
at the homes of the policyholders. The 
larger companies, at least, endeavor to 
keep industrial business from becoming 
scattered through occasional ‘concentra- 
tion’ (like the ‘Block System’ in Eng- 
land), in which the business written by 
an agent outside of his usual territory is 
transferred to the agent who can most 
conveniently collect the premiums. 

“Within the past year a leading com- 
pany has provided for the collection of 
premiums on ordinary monthly premium 
policies by agents calling at the homes 
of the insured, adopting in principle the 
industrial system. 


Payment of Claims 


“Every effort is made to facilitate the 
payment of death claims. Some compa- 
nies permit district managers to pay 
claims up to a certain amount of insur- 
ance. Where paid by the home office, 
payment is frequently made by telegraph 
if the claimant is distant from the home 
office. 

Field Organization 


“Compensation of agents for their in- 
dustrial insurance activities usually con- 
sists of two distinct parts—first, a col- 
lection salary or commission, usually 
based on the size of the ‘debit,’ i. e., the 
business on which he collects, and sec- 
ond, compensation for new business. The 
latter is usually based on ‘increase,’ rath- 
er than new business alone. Thus, if an 
agent during a given week writes new 
business carrying a weekly premium of. 
$1.00 and suffers terminations carrying a 
premium of 25 cents, his ‘increase’ is 75 
cents and his compensation is a certain 
number of times that increase. Death 
claims, maturing endowments and _ poli- 
cies becoming fully paid-up by their 
terms are most commonly excluded from 
chargeable terminations. 

“In the large companies the average 
agent’s industrial ‘debit’ consists of 
about 1,300 policies, with weekly pre- 
miums of about $215. 

“Usually a company writing industrial 
life insurance writes ordinary insurance 
also and the industrial agent may and 
does augment his income thereby. In 
some companies practically all ordinary 
business is written through industrial 
agents. Others have a separate staff of 
purely ordinary agents. It is of inter- 
est that the company which wrote more 
new ordinary business than any other 
company .in 1926 obtained practically all 
of it (leaving group insurance out of 
account) through its industrial force. 


Medical Examinations 


“Practically all companies writing in- 
dustrial life insurance accept applications 
for insurance up to a designated limit 
without medical examination, if written 
by a properly qualified agent or inspect- 
ed by some qualified member of the field 
force. In the largest companies the lim- 
it for non-medical applications submitted 
within a period of one year on standard 
lives is $1,000, except at the older ages, 
where it is less. In most of the smaller 
companies the limit is lower. The re- 
liability of the agents’ inspections is as- 
certained from frequent test checks by 
special field inspectors. 

“The well known ‘facility of payment’ 
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The Colonial Life Insurance Company of America 
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ally Attractive and Favorable to the Insured. 


All forms of Life, Limited Payment and Endowment, containing attractive 
and novel features, with High Values at Low Cost. 


clause has been in general use in indus- 
trial policies practically since the intro- 
duction of the business into America. 
Under this clause the company may 
make any payment or grant any non- 
forfeiture privilege under the policy to 
any relative by blood or connection by 
marriage of the insured or to any other 
person appearing to the company to be 
entitled to payment by reason of having 
incurred expense on behalf of the in- 
sured or for his or her burial. While 
this clause is occasionally criticized be- 
cause of the wide discretion it gives to 
the company, yet it has been found to 
be the most effective means of equitably 
awarding the benefits of industrial in- 
surance, and the clause is used by nearly 
all of the companies. The uniform act 
adopted by most of the Canadian prov- 
inces specifically permits settlement un- 
der such a clause if the insurance money 
is less than $1,000. 


Contestability 


“In most industrial policies no copy 
of the application is attached and the 
application is not made a part of the 
contract. Mainly for this reason the 
policies usually reserve to the company 
defensive rights if the insured were not 
in sound health at the issuance of the 
policy or in the case (varying in differ- 
ent.companies) of prior insurance, pre- 
vious rejection or previous illness, not 
waived by endorsement on the policy 
(because not admitted in the applica- 
tion). These provisions are liberally con- 
strued and are designed simply to pro- 
tect the companies from flagrant. misrep- 
resentation and speculative insurance. 

“The policies, however, are generally 
incontestable after being in force, during 
the lifetime of the insured, for one or 
two years from the date of issue. There 
is usually a clause providing that if the 
age is misstated, the amount payable 
shall be such as the premium paid would 
have purchased at the correct age. In 
the large companies the policies contain 
no restriction on account of suicide. In 
some of the smaller companies, the bene- 
fit is limited to the return of premiums 
in event of suicide during the first year. 
Restrictions as to travel or residence are 
rare. The policies of a few companies 
contain a war clause. 


Cash Values 


“Cash values are generally provided 
by the policy after ten years in a few 
companies, after five. The opinion pre- 
vails that cash values in the early years 
of an industrial policy are inadvisable, 
not only because of the clerical expense 
involved, but because of the probability 
that many policyholders would give up 
their needed insurance protection in or- 
der to obtain cash for needless expendi- 
tures. However, cash values are often 
granted, even though not provided by 
the policy, in cases of extreme need. 

“Practically none of the companies 
provide for loan values in industrial poli- 
cies. Not only would policyholders be 
tempted to borrow unnecessarily but the 
expense of caring for the small loans and 
collecting interest would be prohibitive. 
Neither is the automatic premium loan 
privilege in much favor in industrial in- 
surance. 

“The Metropolitan, Prudential and 
John Hancock are mutual companies. 
The industrial policies are participating 
with dividends payable annually, and the 
dividends declared in 1926, payable to the 
industrial policyholders in these three 
companies amounted to $56,700,000. ‘The 
Metropolitan and Prudential were stock 
companies prior to mutualization, but 
when they became mutual, participation 
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was extended to already existing poli- 
cies. Even before mutualization, these 
two companies granted liberal bonuses 
to industrial policyholders. It is a not- 
able fact in industrial insurance history 
that the Metropolitan, during the years 
from 1897 down to its mutualization in 
1915, distributed to its industrial policy- 
holders bonuses amounting to $49,000,000 
over and above any obligations, either 
contractual or implied, in the policies. 


“In The Prudential, industrial divi- 
dends are declared mainly in the form 
of paid-up additions, although on old 
policies there are other forms, including 
mortuary dividends, which are additions 
to the face of the policy in event of 
death during the year following the dec- 
laration. In the Metropolitan, the divi- 
dends are allowed principally in the form 
of premium credits and mortuary and 
maturity dividends. The John Han- 
cock dividends are paid in cash or ap- 
plied on premiums. The London Life 
of Canada, a stock company, declares 
mortuary and maturity dividends. 

“While the New York insurance law 
provides four options to ordinary policy- 
holders in the application of their divi- 
dends, it recognizes that under indus- 
trial policies the methods must be sim- 
ple in order to avoid confusion and pro- 
hibitive expense, and the statute pro- 
vides that in the case of such policies 
the dividend shall be payable annually 
in such manner as may be determined 
by the company with the approval of the 
superintendent of insurance. In current 
policies the Metropolitan virtually adopts 
this clause, while The Prudential pro- 
vides for paid-up dividend additions. 

“Generally speaking, however, there 
are no double indemnity benefits in in- 
dustrial life policies, and disability bene- 
fits, while granted by most companies, 
are incorporated in the policy without 
extra premiums, and except in about four 
or five of the smaller companies, cover 
only dismemberment and blindness. The 
largest three companies, also a number 
of others, provide a benefit payable in 
the event of the loss of both hands or 
both feet or one hand and one foot or 
the sight of both eyes. In a few com- 
panics there is also a benefit payable 
for the loss of one hand or one foot. 
The benefit most commonly consists 
of payment of cash upon proof of dis- 
ability equal to the face or one-half of 
the face of the policy and the issuance 
of a paid-up policy for the original 
amount without deduction for the cash 
payment. In other companies the bene- 
fit consists of immediate maturity of the 
policy in cash or of making the policv 
fully-paid up, or of half cash and half 
paid-up insurance. 


Monthly Premium Insurance 


“While industrial insurance by month- 
y premiums has been successfully carried 
on in England and some other countries 
and by the Japanese Post office, it has 
been tried but little in America, being 
confined down to the end of 1926 to a 
few small companies. The Federal Union 
of Cincinnati, Ohio, has written its in- 
dustrial policies on a monthly premium 
asis during the past few years. 

“At the. beginning of 1927, however, 
the Metropolitan Life introduced month- 
ly premium industrial policies. Late in 
1925 this company began to issue ordi- 
Nary monthly premium. policies for 
amounts as low as $1,000 and in 1926 
these ordinary policies were placed on a 
debit’ basis—that is to say, arrange- 
ments were made for the collection of 
the monthly premiums by agents at the 
homes of the insured. The next logical 
Step was the introduction, just referred 
to, of industrial monthly premium poli- 
cies. These are issued for $500, $600, 
$700 and $800 of insurance with premiums 
Payable on the first day of each month. 

ere is an option of weekly payments, 
desicned for emergencies. The premium 
tates are about 15% lower than on cor- 
Tesponding weekly premium policies, this 
eing possible mainly because of the low- 
€r collection salary to the agents, who 
have to call for the premiums only once 
4 month instead of weekly, and because 
of the relatively high amounts of the 


policies. The policies in their general 
nature are similar to weekly premium 
policies and are really designed for the 
same class of risks as had previously 
been written under weekly premium poli- 
cies for similar amounts. Upon the in- 
troduction of these new policies, the 
company discontinued issuing weekly 
premium policies for $500 or over. 
Health and Welfare Work 


“Companies transacting industrial life 
insurance have an unusual cpportunity 
to do effective health and welfare work. 
The agents call regularly at the homes 
of the policyholders and are often their 
friends and advisers, and through these 
agents the companies have a most effi- 
cient means of transmitting information 
to the policyholders, many of whom are 
comparatively ignorant of the laws of 
health. A company with a larger volume 
of industrial business can also render 
valuable statistical information, through 
the study of its death claims, especially 
with reference to the cause of death. 
The agency force can render valuable as- 
sistance to state and local health organi- 
zations because of their contact with the 
policyholders. 

“As J. D. Craig points out in the pa- 
per he is presenting to this Congress, a 
number of industrial companies have, at 
least in part, recognized their opportu- 
nities. For the policyholders themselves 
the principal activities although not the 
only ones, are the dissemination of 
health literature and the offering, by a 
few companies, of free nursing service. 
Participaticn in public health work in- 
cludes sickness and unemployment sur- 
veys, studies of mortality and morbidity 
and of public health methods, health ex- 
hibits, health demonstrations in selected 
localities, support of desirable legislation, 
exhibition of films, and the publication of 
health advertisements in the popular 
magazines. The Metropolitan Life, 
which has taken the leading part in 
work of this nature, has distributed about 
440,000,000 health and citizenship pamph- 
lets in the past eighteen years, has pro- 
vided nearly 27,000,000 nursing visits to 
policyholders and has been an important 
factor in the promotion of general pub- 
lic health work in the United States and 
Canada. 


Industrial Life Progress 


“Industrial life insurance has made 
great progress during the last twenty or 
thirty years in volume, in the service it 
renders and in public favor. At the end 
of 1906 the industrial insurance in force 
in the United States and Canada was 
about $2,500,000,000; at the end of 1916, 
$4,800,000,000; and at the end of 1926 
over $14,000,000,000, covering, at a very 
rough guess, 45,000,000 individuals. The 
criticisms of thirty years ago relating 
to the business in general, and more par- 
ticularly to the insurance of children, 
have practically ceased. Now we hear 
the companies praised for their insurance 
service and their leadership in public 
health work. Expense rates, lapse rates 
and mortality rates have shown most 
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Urges Discriminate 
Selection of Risks 

HITS “BOGUS? BUSINESS GETTER 

Twentieth Century Life Bulletin Sees 


Waste Of Time and Money in 
Attempts at Good “Showing” 








The “Twentieth Century News,” in its 
current issue, makes some interesting 


_ and worthwhile comments on the sub- 


ject of selecting risks. 

“We have no place for a man who 
will deliberately write bogus business in 
order to make a showing,” it says. “It 
costs at least five cents to issue each pol- 
icy and many times five cents in trying 
to save lapses. A man who will know- 
ingly put on bad business or business 
that is not sold for one reason or an- 
other is usually short lived, and a super- 
intendent is usually called on to follow 
his unsatisfactory work. Too much time 
and money is lost in the production of 
business that is often called tombstones, 
telegraph poles and fence posts. This 
kind of thing is a terrible waste of time, 
energy and money.” 

Then follows an extract of the com- 
pany’s agent’s industrial contract, which 
reads as follows: 

“I will recommend all risks submitted 
to the Company for insurance, as pro- 
vided for in the application for insur- 
ance, and render myself subject to im- 
mediate dismissal for knowingly recom- 
mending, by the suppression of facts in 
the application for insurance or other- 
wise, an uninsurable risk.” 

The company urges that this contract 
be rigidly enforced. In commenting on 
this section of the contract the “News” 
observes: 

“It is very important that we should 
have a proper selection of risks. Any- 
one'can insure people who are sick or 
injured at the time if they are given 
benefits. We of course do not insure 
people who are in poor health and sub- 
ject to disability from a chronic ailment 
at any time, nor those who are suffer- 
ing from an injury. It appears that some 
of our representatives do not properly 
discriminate in the selection of their 
risks, and it is highly important that 
our representatives see the necessity of 
this in a way that they will remember 
it,” 
Referring to the payment of claims 





striking decreases.-The insurance grant- 
ed for a given premium has very sub- 
stantially increased, policy provisions 
have been liberalized, and somewhat 
paradoxically, average earnings of indus- 
trial agents have greatly advanced, there- 
by improving the personnel of the agen- 
cy force. In one of the largest compa- 
nies the average earnings of industrial 
agents have quadrupled in the last twen- 
ty years.” 
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and some of the difficulties 
thereto, the “News” says: 

_ “Too much care cannot be exercised 
in. the payment of claims, and when an 
agent is in doubt he should always take 
up any matters with his manager or su- 
perintendent, who will be able to give 
the right kind of information and assist 
in disposing of the claim. It certainly 
does a great deal more damage to pay a 
fraudulent claim than it does to refuse 
it. Our chief concern is in our repre- 
sentatives not knowing or not wanting 
to know the difference between a good 
and a bad claim.” 


incident 





CULTIVATE A FRIENDLY SPIRIT! 





Assistant Sup’t Rossman of Prudential 
Says It Reduces Arrears and 
Brings New Business 


Louis P. Rossman, assistant superin- 
tendent of the Staten Island, N. Y., office 
of The Prudential, is of the opinion that 
the wisest course for an agent to pur- 
sue is to cultivate, under all circum- 
stances, a feeling of friendliness between 
the policyholder and himself. 

“The spirit of friendliness,” he writes 
in the “Weekly Record,” “is one of the 
most important factors in our business 
and, if properly observed will bring to 
an agent abundant success. In the many 
years of my experience I have tried many 
plans and methods. 

“I find that with friendly and tactful 
perseverance I am not only able to col- 
lect arrears, but to write more new busi- 
ness, and in a much easier way. 

“I recall the case of an agent who 
practiced rather severe measures over 
his debit to collect, and as a result he 
was a miserable failure as a producer. 
I do not mean that an agent should be 
an easy mark or indifferent in caring 
for the collection of his debit, but rather 
that he should be careful as to the meth- 
ods he employs. 

“There will be occasions when you will 
enter a home and find the lady of the 
house cranky and unpleasant in her re- 
marks. Let us consider the circum- 
stances for a moment. Maybe her baby, 
or even one of the older children, has a 
toothache or other sickness to which 
children are subjected, and thus the 
mother has been kept from having her 
rest during the night. May we not then 
readily understand that there is some 
good and natural reason for her unpleas- 
ant mood? This is a particularly good 
time for an agent to come in with a 
smile and disregarding her curtness, of- 
fer sympathy, talking pleasantly and en- 
couragingly, even suggesting some relief 
for the trouble. 

“Then, again, comes the question of 
handling the menfolk when we call on 
them in the evening to write ordinary. 
As a rule, you will find that a man is in 
a most receptive mood after he has had 
his evening meal and is enjoying his 
smoke. But let us talk about the one 
who may be out of sorts. This is your 
chance to shine. Give him a warm, 
friendly handshake and hand him a good 
cigar. Nine times out of ten you will 
accomplish what you are after by con- 
siderate treatment. And remember, 
when you have established the friendly 
feeling in the family, the head of the 


house will be ready to give you a friend- 
- ly reception.” 2 





AGENTS’ TRAINING COURSE 
A special training course for new 
agents was conducted at the home office 
of The Lincoln National Life through 
the month of June. Besides a number 


- of agents located in the home office ter- 


ritory who took the course were three 
graduates from Indiana University, name- 
ly Frank Sibley, of Gary, Indiana, captain 
of the University Football Team for the 
season of 1926; Paul Rector, of South 
Bend, Indiana, manager of the Univer- 
sity Baseball Team this Spring; and 
Robert Barber, Jr., of Seymour, Indiana. 
Agency officers of the Company, Actu- 
ary S. C. Kattell, and heads of the va- 
rious departments delivered the demon- 
strations and lectures for the course. 
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DIAGNOSE—THEN ACT 

When a man is sick and doesn’t know 
exactly what ails him the best thing for 

»him to do is to go to a doctor and sub- 
mit to a careful diagnosis. Better suffer 
some delay than to adopt hasty remedial 
measures aimed at a supposed condition 
which is blameless for the patient’s in- 
capacity. Why amputate an arm when 
the root of trouble may be in the tonsils? 

Similarly, when a line of insurance 
which has been showing an underwriting 
profit for the past three years slumps 
into the “red ink” class, as was the case 
with automobile liability in 1926, it would 
seem to be the height of folly to make 
any drastic rate increases to improve 
ccnditions until a careful analysis has 
been made. 

There is already some evidence that 
chief executives are aroused,. judging 
from the way in which the National Bu- 
reau of Casualty & Surety Underwriters 
has been bombarded in the past few 
weeks with inquiries. To these the sug- 
gestion is made of a measure of caution 
and the use of a little logic rather than 
toc much emotion. 

Undoubtedly there is some condition in 
automobile liability which requires cor- 
rection. But instead of raising rates ar- 
bitrarily or taking any other snap ac- 
tion, it would appear to be the better 
part of wisdom to find out first what 
particular lines and localities are in need 
of attention and then direct the treat- 
ment to’ those places. In other words, 
it would be foolish to raise the rates for 
commercial automobiles or for a particu- 
lar city, if an examination should dis- 
close that the general inadequacy of 
rates could be attributed to other classes 
of automobiles or to other localities. 


For still another reason caution should 
be exercised and that is the present com- 
pulsory automobile liability agitation 
which has brought the cost of automo- 
bile insurance very much into the public 
limelight, where any action by rate-mak- 
ing bodies will be open to general scru- 
tiny and must therefore be absolutely 
defensible. 
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THE N. F. P. A. FUND CAMPAIGN 

The recently inaugurated drive of the 
National Fire Protection Association to 
collect $500,000 for fire prevention pur- 
poses is another indication of the slowly 
growing understanding on the part of 
the public of the need for a reduction 
of the nation’s fire waste. The very fact 
that it is believed that half a million dol- 
lars can be collected for fire prevention 
work outside of the insurance business 
itself and a few allied activities is a fa- 
vorable sign. This drive for funds should 
receive generous moral and financial sup- 
port. 


According to Secretary Wentworth of 
the N. F. P. A. the Association has 145 
member associations and 4,100 individual 
members, including federal, state and city 
ofticials, commercial and industrial asso- 
ciations and companies, architects, engi- 
neers and laymen interested in conserva- 
tion. The N. F. P. A. has accomplished 
notable work in removing causes of fire 
in all parts of the country but its limits 
of activity are unfortunately handi- 
capped by a shortage of funds to finance 
a fully comprehensive campaign of field 
service work. 

During the last three years experience 
has shown that the work of the field 
service engineer is absolutely essential 
and highly effective in the reduction of 
fire waste. The N. F. P. A. realizes the 
iremendous value of this work but its 
available finances do not permit it to 
place additional engineers in the field to 
carry on the splendid fire prevention 
work that is being accomplished by those 
engineers who are at work. For this 
reason it is entirely just and reasonable 
that the N. F. P. A. should seek the aid 
of public-spirited citizens in its intelli- 
gent and scientific fight against the rav- 
ages of fire. The drive merits full and 
complete success. 





WHITNEY PALACHE RETIRES 





U. S. Mamager of Commercial Union 

Will Be Succeeded by F. K. Koec- 

kert; Makins Assistant Manager 

Whitney Palache, United States mana- 
ger of the Commercial Union of London 
and of its associated companies, the Pal- 
atine, the Union of London and the 
Commercial Union of New York, having 
expressed the desire to be relieved of 
his duties, the head office directors have 
with much regret accepted his resigna- 
tion to take effect on August 31 next. 
Much appreciation is expressed by the 
company of the work in its behalf which 
Mr. Palache has done and it has ex- 
pressed the hope that he will long enjoy 
the leisure which he desires. 

To succeed Mr. Palache as United 
States manager, the directors have ap- 
pointed F. W. Koeckert, now assistant 
United States manager. The directors 
have also appointed A. J. Makins, of: the 
London office, to be assistant manager. 

Mr. Palache, upon his retirement, will 
go to California to reside. He is a na- 
tive of that state and lived there until 
1913, when he was elected vice-president 
of the Hartford Fire. In the spring of 
1920 he came to New York as United 
States manager of the Commercial Union 


and allied companies, succeeding Col. A. 
H. Wray. 





TO TOUR BRITISH ISLES 
Graham C. Wells, of the Provident 
Mutual in New York, and Mrs. Wells 
will make a tour of the British Isles this 
summer and plan to sail in July. 
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Peter M. Fraser, general agent of the 
Connecticut Mutual, was recently elected 
president of the Life Underwriters of 
New York, succeeding William R. Col- 
lins. “Pete” is one of the most popular 
gencral agents in this city and his elec- 
ticn is viewed everywhere with favor. 

* 


Robert Dechert, who has just been 
elected vice-president and counsel of the 
Penn Mutual, and who takes office on 
September 1, is one of the younger mem- 
bers of the Philadelphia Bar, having fol- 
lowed in the footsteps of his grand- 
father, Henry M. Dechert and his father, 
Colonel Henry T. Dechert, both law- 
yers. He was graduated with honors at 
the University of Pennsylvania and later 
won the prize in the Law School of the 
University for high standing for the en- 
tire course, and is a Phi Beta Kappa 
man. He served through the World War 
with the Seventh U. S. Infantry in the reg- 
ular army, taking part in the Chateau- 
Thierry, St. Mihiel and other engage- 
ments. He attained the rank of captain 
and was awarded the distinguished serv- 
ice cross. 


HOUSTON HEADS MUTUAL LIFE 








Nationally Known Executive Succeeds 
C. A. Peabody, President for 22 
Years; Effective Sept. 1 

David T. Houston, financial vice-presi- 
dent of the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., was elected president of the 
Mutual Life of New York this week, suc- 
ceeding Charles A. Peabody. Mr. Pea- 
body, who has been head of the com- 
pany for twenty-two years, is in his 
seventy-ninth -year and has been contem- 
plating retirement for some-time. 

Mr. Houston has had a distinguished 
career in business and is nationally 
known for his services as Secretary of 
Agriculture in the cabinet of President 
Wilson and as Secretary of the Treasury 
from 1920-21. 

The resignation and new appointment 
become effective on September 1. 


E. U. A. MEETING JULY 12 

The executive committee of the East- 
ern Underwriters Association at its meet- 
ing on Tuesday of this week decided 
that a special meeting of the entire E. 
U. A. should be held on July 12 to con- 
sider several reports. On Tuesday the 
general agency committee and Buffalo 
territorial reports were presented. They 
have to be adopted by a vote of the 
membership before they become effective. 





J. M. Haines, assistant U. S. manager, 
London Guarantee & Accident, playing 
as a guest of H. P. Jackson, president, 
Norwich Union Indemnity, made. the 
thirteenth hole of the North Jersey 
Country Club in one stroke last Sunday. 
The hole measured 166 yards and Haines 
used a spoon. 

ae 

Percival Beresford, United States man- 
ager of the Phoenix Assurance, has been 
elected chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters for the coming year. This 
is one of the most important posts given 
to fire insurance executives and places 
the occupant in line for presidency of 
the National Board. Mr. Beresford is 
one of the foremost British company 
managers, is very popular here and pos- 
sesses that fine ability that will be need- 
ed by the National Board for its exten- 
sive program of work this year. 

ee eee 


Frederick Usher, service manager, 
John H. Scott Agency, Home Life in 
Brooklyn, is receiving the congratula- 
tions of his many friends upon the ar- 
rival of a bouncing baby boy in his home 
a week or so ago, weighing 7% pounds. 
The boy’s name is David Frederick. 
Both he and Mrs. Usher are doing fine. 

oe. ee 


Miss Evelyn W. Gooch has resigned 
as cashier in the Richmond office of the 
National Surety to accept a similar po- 
sition in the newly established branch of- 
fice of the Commercial Casualty in that 
city. She is now at the home office of 
this company in Newark taking a spe- 
cial course of training preliminary to 
entering upon her new duties. 

a a 


Levering Moore, recently elected vice- 
president of the Missouri State Life in 
charge of investments, has assumed his 
new duties. Mr. Moore was for five 
years treasurer of the National Life, 
U. S. A,, in charge of its investments, 
and for the last two years has been 
president of the National Mortgage Com- 
pany of California. 

eh eee 


William E. King, vice-president of the 
Detroit Life, recently made a round trip 
to Chicago by way of aeroplane. The pi- 
lot was Eddie Stinson. On the return 
journey the trip was made in one hour, 
58 minutes, which is believed to be a 
record for the trip between these two 
points. 
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Metropolitan Home Office 


Recently I overheard an “old-timer” 
give the following nutshell description of 
his contact impressions of the home of- 
fice family of the Metropolitan to a new- 
comer just being inducted into the serv- 
ice. He said: 

“The Metropolitan Home Office is a 
place where high hats have been dis- 
carded and everybody is known by his 
front moniker—a place where the ‘mail 
hop’ respectfully refers to the president 
as the ‘big chief’ and designates the va- 
rious vice-presidents as Frank, Harry 
and Sam. 


“A place where the learned actuaries 
are sent off to an International Congress 
with presents of powder puffs, an order 
on a Paris Chinaman for a clean shirt 
and an admonishment to surely bring 
back their champagne corks. 

“A place where the engineering chiefs 
are known as ‘Captain’ and ‘Larry’ and 
the head painter as the ‘Bald Scot’; 
where a former prize fight referee is the 
big brother boss of the gymnasium and 
the sons of the president and vice-presi- 
dent are ‘regular fellers’ and known as 
Archie, Fred and Haley—a place where 
a girl leaves for her wedding and/or 
someone returns from a sick leave ac- 
companied by a regular Lindbergh cele- 
bration. 

“The firm is big and a very busy one, 
but humanity. still characterizes its ac- 
tions and individuality still finds a prom- 
inent place therein; the welfare of one 
is everybody’s business and the annual 
outing is a regular family event; mean- 
while thousands and thousands of polli- 
cies are being issued and the affairs of 
millions of policyholders are being co- 
ordinated—the machine runs smoothly 
with everybody O. T. J. (on the job)— 
that’s the Metropolitan H. O. family.” 


References Cause Merriment 


Applicants for fidelity bonds are re- 
quired to furnish references in their ap- 
plications. to the insurance companies 
and letters often submitted cause con- 
siderable merriment to bond underwrit- 
ers. One letter submitted with an ap- 
plicant for a probate bond brought out 
the point that the applicant was a vege- 
tarian as his teeth had deserted him. 
One was about an old maid worth more 
than the price of the probate bond while 
a third was from a fidelity bond appli- 
cant himself, a section laborer, who told 
of a lack of acquaintance with a conse- 
quent inability to get letters of refer- 
ence. His style of writing was more on 
the order of a college freshman pre- 
Paring a thesis. 

These letters are reproduced herewith 
as follows: 

“T-have ‘known the applicant about 
twenty years. I think his character is 
about as good as the average. His hab- 
its are about as could ‘be expected from 
a gay young buck of 79. I think he chews 
tobacco but I have never heard of his 
Playing the ponies or hitting the red 








light district a belt after the gas is 
lighted. He is worth a d——d sight more 
than I am. He owns some good real 
estate and says he has $26,000 in the 
savings bank, which is going some. He 
leads the simple life and is a vegetarian, 
because his teeth have forsaken him and 
he can’t chew anything harder than mush 
and applesauce. Take it all around, I 
think the $24 you charged him for pre- 
mium is easy money.” 


“The applicant is a spinster, seasoned 
by some forty-odd years and strength- 
ened by much sorrow. She is worth very 
much more than the amount of your 
bond. She is a woman of strong char- 
acter and of good habits.” 


“Both of your letters came to hand 
at a very busy season in a roadmaster’s 
office and this must be my excuse for 
not answering your first—I am sorry 
that I have been guilty of this apparent 
discourtesy (for it is only apparent), and 
I beg that you will accept my apology 
for the delay. I regret that I am not 
able to comply with your request for five 
additional names of those who have 
known me for the past several years. 
I think that it is due to you and to my- 
self that I explain why. I have been, 
since I came out of the army in 1890, 
a section laborer, rarely remaining in 
one place for more than a year, and 
making but few acquaintances and those 
of the most casual sort. I owe nothing, 
and no one has even a creditor’s interest 
in me, 

“To better understand this, you must 
know that in the South section men do 
not stay very long on a section as a rule, 
as they do in the North, where very 
often after five years’ service a man is 
referred to as that new man. Accord- 
ing to the rules of your company, rela- 
tives, former employer and persons con- 
nected with the railroad or express com- 
pany are ineligible for references. This 
shuts me out, for if there is a solitary 
person outside of railroad men and rela- 
tives who has known me for the past 
several years I do not know who he or 
she is—I am sorry that you do not see 
your way clear to secure the Santa Fe 
(though against what, unless you’ think 
the clerk has some designs upon one of 
the: locomotives in the roundhouse), and 
while I hate to relinquish the magnifi- 
cent salary attached to the position ($35) 
and descend from my high estate to the 
level of common mortals, still all human 
greatness has its end and all great men 
sooner or later have to eat the apples 
of Sodom. 


“But as the poet saith, ‘You may 
break, you may shatter the vase if you 
will, but the scent of the roses will cling 
to it still.’ Though you may cast me 
down, you can never take from me the 
memory of the rich and varied experi- 
ence T have had in the days of my ex- 


altation—I have been roadmaster’s clerk’ 


—surely: that is honor enough for any 
mortal. I have weekly attended the fun- 


‘idea. 


eral of the English language as conduct- 
ed by Sec. Foreman: I have deciphered 
hieroglyphics, a glance at which would 
make an Egyptian mummy walk off its 
wrappings; I have been introduced to 
all sorts of language rammed into an 
It has been a feast, a glorious 
feast, and all this time the com- 
pany has been holding the sword of 
Damocles over my head. Cut the hair, 
gentlemen, I have had enough. My lit- 
tle experience with your institution has 
taught me something—that is that a lot 
of business men, doubtless men of in- 
tegrity, have adopted as a cold business 
maxim the angry exclamation of David, 
that “all men are liars’—a condition of 
moral depravity which may be true—in 
New York. 


“Goodbye, Mr. You and I, two 
bubbles on the vast sea of humanity, 
have never met, and in all probability 
will never meet here, but when ‘the great 
globe itself shall dissolve’ and become 
as the baseless fabric of a vision and we 
stand amidst that vast throng that are 
gathered together to hear the first and 
final reading of the records of the human 
race, when the awful tale of man’s in- 
humanity to man is told and where all 
the vices and virtues of countless ages 
are marshalled together for the inspec- 
tion of the Great Commander, then per- 
haps from amongst those countless bil- 
lions there assembled I may be able to 
produce the ‘five additionals’; that. is, 
provided you are there and have wool 
on your back, for I could not think of 
doing business with those on the left.” 


Something Good to Pass On 


When one worker hears another 
“knocking” somebody else, he thinks: 
“It won’t be long before he'll be knock- 
ing me; guess l’ll steer clear of that 
fellow as much as I can.” It isn’t long 
till “that fellow” is the most unpopular 
person in the place, says the “Electrical 
News Letter.” 

Then there’s the worker whose favor- 
ite “knocking” target is the firm. What 
happens to him? His attitude affects 
his work. He gets careless; his work 
shows it; his record suffers—one day 
he finds himself looking for a new tar- 
get! 

These are such simple facts. We've 
all seen how they work out. How the 
“knocker,” in the final analysis, always 
knocks HIMSELF. 

So—is it worth it? Isn’t it 
better to learn the boosting habit in- 
stead ?—the habit that makes cheerier, 
happier and better producers; that gives 
us records the firm is glad to see— 
makes us the first the firm remembers 
when new opportunities open up? 


“An Outline of Careers” 


In that new book edited by Edward L. 
Bernays, the talented public relations 
man, and entitled “An Outline of Ca- 
reers,” in which quite a lot of distin- 
guished persons discuss their own call- 
ings for the benefit of ambitious young 
men about to choose careers, I was 
rather surprised to find that some of the 
authors did not regard their careers as 
either the best or the most interesting. 
All of them, however, thought that a 
young man could not go very far if he 
did not have an itch for the profession 
or calling he chose. 

In journalism, according to Roy How- 
ard, it is “the nose for news” that counts. 
In architecture, so says Harvey W. Cor- 
bett, it is an enthusiastic love of beauty, 
a feeling for mass and proportion in 
stone. In art,- according to Frederick 
James Gregg, it is the ability to see and 
conjecture pictures, to visualize. 

I turned to some of the most prosaic 
channels, such as accountancy, agricul- 
ture, civil service, and noted what was 
needed to qualify in those directions. 
According to A. C. Ernst it is not es- 
sential for one desiring to be an account- 
ant to have a college education, “if he 
has character, personality, capacity for 
logical thinking and intense application.” 
It strikes me that those qualities would 
go far in any vocation. 

In speaking of agriculture as a career, 
Nelson A. Crawford says the, answer will 








be found in the way a young man replies 
to these questions: : 


1. What sort of thinker am I? 

2. Have I a genuine love for the out- 
doors, for animals, and for the some- 
what. solitary life which even modern 
farming embodies? 

3. Can I cooperate successfully with 
other people? 

_ 4. Shall 1 be satisfied with a modest 
income ? 

5. Have I physical stamina? 

6. Am I fond of home and family life ? 


Rewards of the Civil Service 


Now, what has the advocate of civil 
service to offer, in view of the salaries 
which are not high? David Prescott 
Barrows, author of this section, makes 
a pretty good case. What he has in 
mind can be seen by the following para- 
graph: 

“Apart from financial return, what are 
the rewards men hope for from their 
careers? Among them certainly are 
power, social distinction, freedom from 
undue exactions, both as to time and 
labor, importance and inherent interest 
of the work done. Let us consider these 
as related to the civil service.” Mr. Bar- 
row then makes out a fine case. 


Time and Patience Important Allies in 
Making Banker’s Career 

One of the most interesting chapters 
in the book has to do with the career 
of banking, by Reeve Schley. He makes 
a strong argument against short cuts to 
fortune, arguing that plenty of time be 
taken and patience expended. A para- 
graph of particular pertinence follows: 

“Bond salesmanship and life insurance 
salesmanship are both useful and worth 
while professions. The bond salesman 
who- knows his securities, understands 
the needs of his clients, and who can 
perform a technical professional service 
as he sells bonds to the investor is a 
useful member of society. 

“The life insurance salesman who 
knows his business, who studies the needs 
of his clients and undertakes to fit the 
policy he sells in type and amount to 
the needs of his clients is also a useful 
member of society. 

“But the young man just out of col- 
lege, or just entering business without 
a college education, who turns to either 
of these two activities primarily because 
he has a lot of family friends or a 
number of relatives to whom he can 
turn as clients, is frequently engaging in 
a parasitic rather than a productive line 
of work. 

“If he is interested in these types of 
business and is willing to master their 
intricacies and to make himself techni- 
cally proficient, well and good. But if 
he engages in them primarily on the the- 
ory that here is easy money for him 
where he can avoid hard work, he is 
likely to find himself treated as a para- 
site. , 

“Business is not coldly impersonal and 
friendships may grow through business 
relationships when friends are reciprocal- 
ly useful. The young man should not 
look upon relationships as his primary 
capital. They can never be substitutes 
for the full utilization of personal ability 
and the patient acquisition of. experi- 
ence.” 4 


Public Relations Man Discusses His New 
Profession 

Turning to public relations, the sub- 
ject engaging the principal attention of 
Mr. Bernays, the compiler of “An Out- 
line of Careers,” I noted how this very 
important and relatively new career is 
sized up by him. 

Mr. Bernays says that “it is the duty 
of the public relations expert to so an- 
alyze the public as to determine its re- 
lationship to his client. He must realize 
that the individual and the group are 
swayed by a small number of fundamen- 
tal desires, emotions and instincts. -He 
interprets the client, his products or his 
service to the public.” Continuing, he 
says: 

“The public relations counsel has found 

(Continued on page 30) 
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Newark Fire Agency 
Celebrates Anniversary 


TWENTY YEARS IN _ BUSINESS 





T. C. Moffatt & Co., Representatives of 
Fifteen Companies, Reach Milestone; 
Many Congratulatory Messages 
Received 





T. C. Moffatt & Co., one of the largest 
fire insurance agencies in New Jersey, 
is celebrating its twentieth anniversary 
of business success this week. The firm, 
which is now composed of T. C. Moffatt, 
president, and Ralph B. Parsons, secre- 
tary and treasurer, was organized in 
1907, occupying small offices at 11 Clin- 
ton street. Two years later they moved 
to their present address, 31 Clinton 
street. 

When they started in business the firm 
represented only two companies, namely, 
the Commerce of Albany, N. Y., and 
the Calumet of Chicago, for both of 
which they no longer are agents. 

It was but a short time before com- 
panies began to recognize the Moffatt 
agency as one of the leaders in the in- 
surance field, and one by one they called 
upon the firm with a request that they 
be their agents in Newark, and today 
they represent fifteen companies, includ- 
ing the Alliance, American, Common- 
wealth, Commercial Union, Columbia, 
Equitable, Globe Indemnity, Hanover, 
Home, Royal, Union, Providence, Wash- 
ington, and the Star. 

Both members of the firm are well 
known and have had many years‘ experi- 
ence in the insurance field. In speaking 
of his first position to a representative 
of The Eastern Underwriter, Mr. Moffatt 
said that he started in the business more 
than twenty-eight years ago as an Office 
boy, with the Liverpool, London & Globe, 
at 45 William street, New York, at a 
salary of twenty dollars a month. 

“But I did not remain an office boy 
very long as I wanted more money and 
I was made cancellation and return 
premium clerk. I was with the com- 
pany for a few years, when I branched 
out for myself and was made a special 
agent for the Queen in Pennsylvania. 

“Twenty years ago I formed the firm 
which has seen many changes in the 
insurance field.” 

The firm was incorporated in 1918, 
whihe gave the firm a still better foot- 
hold in the insurance fraternity. 


LOCAL BOARD CAMPAIGNS 

Harry J. Leach, chairman of the or- 
ganization committee of the Illinois As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents, has sent 
out a letter to agents of stock compa- 
nies operating in that state, urging them 
to organize local boards. This Illinois 
campaign is similar to others being 
launched all over the country in con- 
nection with the efforts of the National 
Association of Insurance Agents to get 
agents grouped together for protection 
of heir own interests. 








NATIONAL UNION CHANGES 

W. Russell Cole, California manager 
of the National Union Fire of Pittsburgh, 
has resigned as of August 1, and the 
territory of the company in California 
will be divided. R. C. Aageberge has 
been appointed manager for the northern 
part of the state and V. C. Dargan for 
the southern part. 


FIREMEN’S GROUP CHANGES 

Thomas F. Allaire, state agent of the 
National-Ben Franklin in Ohio for sev- 
eral years, has been transferred to West- 
ern Ohio as state agent for the Fire- 
men’s, Girard and the Mechanics. Ray 
R. Dillon will succeed Mr. Allaire as 
state agent of the National-Ben Frank- 
lin, being transferred from Michigan. 





ASKS SUPPORT FOR E. U. A. 





Pennsylvania Agents Ass’n Says Com- 
panies in E. U. A. Are Best in 
America and Warrant Aid 


The Pennsylvania Association of In- 
surance Agents, through the latest issue 
of its monthly publication, the “Pennsyl- 
vanian,” asks for whole-hearted support 
from the local agency ranks for the East- 
ern Underwriters’ Association. The As- 
sociation takes its stand in the follow- 
ing statement: 

“Local agents in excepted territory do- 
ing business in so-called ordinary terri- 
tory are now, after a great deal of con- 
sideration given the subject by the 
E. U. A., permitted one of two proposi- 
tions: a flat 20%, providing the local 
agent agrees in writing not to accept 
any higher commission from any other 
company operating through his office; 
otherwise 15 and 25% will apply. (At 
this point, we might suggest to the com- 
panies that there are some agencies that 
have been incorporated to get around 
agreements which may be in the name 
of certain individuals.) : 

“This amended agreement seems com- 
mendable, and it would appear that lo- 
cal agents should not further hesitate in 
giving the agreement their approval. The 
companies making up the E. U. A. are of 
the best in America; not all entirely 
free of criticism, of course, but it is 
hoped that through this union much bet- 
ter working local agency conditions will 
be worked out, among which is the ever 
unpleasant general agency question, 
which has always caused a sort of split- 
ting in the local agency ranks. 

“The Pennsylvania Association is 
pledged to a correction of bad principles 
in insurance underwriting. This com- 
mission question would appear to be one. 
Let’s back up the E. U. A.” 





ST. LOUIS ASS’N. CHANGED 

The. voting members of the Fire Un- 
derwriters’ Association of St. Louis, Mo., 
at a special meeting held on Wednesday, 
June 22, voted unanimously to approve 
changes in the constitution and by-laws 
of the organization designed to put it 
on a more democratic basis, and to re- 
move some of the feature of adminisra- 
tion that had been objectionable to the 
smaller and outlying agents of the city. 
The changes will be put into effect as 
quickly as possible. Within the next 
few weeks there will be paid out in re- 


funds on old membership certificates 
$53,100 in cash. : 





BUTTON CHANGES DATE 


_Col. Joseph Button, insurance commis- 
sioner of Virginia, and secretary of the 
National Convention of Insurance Com- 
missioners, has announced that the meet- 
ing of the executive committee at the 
Hotel Gibson in Cincinnati will be held 
on July 19 instead of on July 21 as first 
announced. 
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EXCELSIOR ELECTS TWO 
James L. Case and Donald G. North, 
Both of Connecticut, Added to 
Syracuse Company’s Directors 
At a meeting of the board of directors 
of the Excelsior of New York on Thurs- 
day, June 23, at Syracuse, James L. 
Case of Norwich, Conn., and Donald G. 
North of New Haven, were elected to 








Established 1879 


The Tokio Marine & Fire Ins. Co., Ltd. 





UNITED STATES FIRE BRANCH: 45 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 


J. A. Kelsey, General Agent 


George Z. Day, Ass’t General Agent 





U. S.—Statement December 31, 1926 


ASSETS . : 
PREMIUM RESERVE 
OTHER LIABILITIES 
NET SURPLUS 


° $8,132,324.02 
1,981,557.73 
790,346.75 
5,360,419.54 
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Imore cannot be said 


(Sterling Silversmith Guild of America) 


With the sterling mark on silver there is no need 
for making exhaustive tests to prove its worth. 
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The sterling quality of Home policies has been 
tested through fire and conflagration for seventy-five 
years. Just settlements and dollar for dollar payments 
have proven to agents and policyholders that a Home 
policy ‘‘is sterling—more cannot be said’’. 
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the board of directors in the place of 
George Alston Smith of Syracuse and 
Edward L. Haskell of Oneida. The Ex- 
celsior’s board is considerably strength- 
ened by the addition of these two men 
who are prominent in the affairs of the 
National and state associations. 

Mr. Case is the former president of 
the National Association of Insurance 
Agents and Mr. North is a member of 
the executive committee of the National 
Association. Their election is a part of 
the plan of the Excelsior to have direc- 
tors from the states in which the com- 
pany operates, representing the agenis 
of that state upon the board of the 
company. 

Of the twenty-one directors of the 
company, twelve are local agents. The 
by-laws of the company were recently 
changed to provide for quarterly mect- 
ings instead of monthly meetings as 
heretofore. During the interval between 
directors’ meetings, the general supcr- 
vision of the company is in charge of an 
executive committee of five, two of whom 
are local agents. 





Announcement has been made of the: 


removal of Lait & Steinberg, general in- 
surance agency, to more spacious a 
commodious offices located at 12 Beaver 
street,. Newark. 
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Virginia Fire Rate 

Quiz Nears Finish 
REPORT TO BE PRINTED SOON 
Commission Still Seeks Information 


From Companies on Investment and 
Underwriting Profits 








The legislative commission investigat- 
ing insurance rates in Virginia which 
met for several days in Richmond last 
week will reconvene July 5. At its next 
session, it plans to “open up” the cas- 
ualty rate situation. According to Dr. 
J. A. C. Chandler, chairman, it is doubt- 
ful whether much progress will be made 
along this line owing to the fact that 
funds appropriated for the rate probe 
are nearly exhausted. 

The commission is still at sea on some 
phases of the fire rate situation which 
has been under investigation for sev- 
eral months. It wants to hear further 
from company officials in regard to 
methods of computing underwriting and 
investment profits. It also desires to be 
furnished comparative figures showing 
experience of companies in the several 
geographical divisions of the state.” 

Assurance has been given that thirty 
of the leading companies doing busi- 
ness in Virginia will supply these figures 
at an early date. It is already in pos- 
session of figures showing experience in 
the state as a whole from 1915 through 
1925, these having been compiled by 
Miller O. Stout, fire rate clerk of the 
Virginia bureau of insurance. Mr. 
Stout, as well as Wright Spencer, man- 
ager of the Virginia Inspection & Rat- 
ing bureau, were questioned at some 
length at the commission’s session last 
week as to the meaning and significance 
of these figures. 5 

Charles B. Coulbourn, deputy commis- 
sioner of insurance, was also questioned 
in regard to taxes assessed against stock 
and mutual fire companies. It was shown 
that domestic mutuals had a distinct ad- 
vantage over the stocks due to liberal 
tax exemptions. The only tax advantage 
enjoyed by foreign mutuals was exemp- 
tion on dividends returned to policy- 
holders. 

It was also shown that mutuals have 
advantage over stocks because the cost 
of putting business on their books is not 
so great. At the same time it was 
shown that their facilities for rendering 
service to the insured are more limited. 

According to Chairman Chandler, the 
commission now hopes to draft its re- 
port on fire rates and have it in the 
hands of the printer some time in Aug- 
ust. He thinks it likely that the probe 
into other rates will held over until the 
legislature meets next January so that 
an additional appropriation may be ob- 
tained to defray the cost of completing 
the inquiry into them. : 

The purpose of the commission is to 
determine whether there is any discrim- 
ination in the matter of rates against 
the people of Virginia. In its inquiry 
into fier rates, the commission is trying 
to ascertain in particular whether there 
is discrimination as between the five 
subdivision. of the state. J. H. Kla- 
mon, professor of economics at the 
College of William and Mary, of which 
Dr. Chandler is president, has been re- 
tained by the commission as statisti- 
Cian to assist it in a solution of the 
tate problem. He sat with the body 
throughout its sessions last week. 


PENNSYLVANIA ASS’N CHANGES 
Charles H. Biddle of Wilkes-Barre, 
a., former president of the Pennsylva- 
tia Association of Insurance Agents, and 
one of those most responsible for the 
Tecent rapid growth of that organiza- 
tion, has resigned as a director. The 
“Pennsylvanian,” the monthly publica- 
tion of the association, publishes some 
complimentary remarks about Mr. Biddle 
in its June issue. He is succeeded on 
the board of directors by Henry Dry- 
foos, Jr., of Hazleton. Charles M. Chis- 
holm of Uniontown has also resigned as 
a director and has been replaced by Paul 
Gates, also of Uniontown. 





ILLINOIS TAX CASE WON 





State Supreme Court Holds Tax on 
Premiums a Property Tax Subject 
To Equalization 
The Supreme Court of Illinois last 
Thursday decided by .vote of 4 to 3 in 
the Hanover Fire tax case that the tax 
on net premiums is a property tax and 
subject to the same debasement or equal- 
ization as other property taxes. 


Illinois counties to tax the premiums of 
fire and casualty companies of other 
states on the basis of the full net pre- 
miums, less agency expense, collected in 
such counties, while Illinois companies 
are only charged on the full net pre- 
miums, less agency expense, reduced 
50% 

, Under the Illinois law property is re- 
turned for taxation at its full value and 
this value is then reduced 50% as the 
basis of assessment. The premiums re- 
ported by insurance companies to the 
various counties have been treated like 
returns of property values and had been 
reduced 50% as the basis of assessment 
on which the tax was to be paid. 

Several years ago Cook county (Chi- 
cago) brought suit for back taxes 
amounting to millions of dollars, claim- 
ing that these premiums should have 
been assessed at their full face and not 
debased 50%. The Hanover was select- 
ed as the plaintiff in a test case, which 
went to the Supreme Court of Illinois, 
where Cook county won. 

An. appeal was taken to the Supreme 
Court of the United States, which held 
in effect that, while a state may impose 
upon a foreign company such privilege 
tax as it sees fit, when the company 
meets the state’s requirements it must be 
treated just as companies of that state 
are treated in the matter of property 
taxes. 





FIRE COMPANIES’ STRENGTH 





Analysis of Stocks of Gilbert Elliott & 
Co. Shows Conservative Use of 
Earnings and Surplus 
Conservatism of American insurance 
companies is emphasized in an analysis 
just released by Gilbert Elliott & Co.,, 


_specialists in bank and insurance stocks. 


An examination of the reports of the 
100 leading fire insurance companies 
shows that since 1920 for every dollar 
paid in dividends by the companies 84 
cents was put back into surplus, thus in- 
creasing materially the intrinsic value 
of the stock. 

Total net gain from investments of 
these 100 companies, the report points 
out, amounted to $443,851,000 for the 
seven years ending 1926. In the same 
period total dividends paid amounted to 
$207,228,000. The net increase in sur- 
plus accounts of these companies in the 
same period amounted to $175,140,000. 





F. M. MIKELL RETIRES 

Franklin M. Mikell, of Atlanta, Ga., 
assistant manager of the Southern de- 
partment of the Royal, retired yester- 
day from active service. He has been 
assistant manager of the department 
since 1902 when Milton Dargan was ap- 
pointed manager, and previously was as- 
sociated with Mr. Dargan for eight years 
in the old Lancashire, which the Royal 
purchased in 1901. Mr. Mikell took an 
active part in the organizations connect- 
ed with fire insurance, having served on 
committees of the Western Union, East- 
ern Union and South Eastern Underwrit- 
ers Association. He is a native of South 
Carolina and is a thirty-third degree 
Mason. 





HEADS GEORGIA ASS’N. 

Albert R. Menard, of Macon, has been 
re-elected president of the Georgia As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents at the an- 
nual meeting at Tybee, near Savannah. 
Other officers elected include S. O. 
Smith, Gainesville, first vice-president; 
N. McIntyre, Atlanta, second vice-presi- 
dent, and H. B. Taylor, Augusta, secre- 
tary. The 1928 meeting will also be held 
at the Hotel Tybee. 


This . 
decision apparently ends the efforts of ° 
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The following letter and postscript from an agent 
tells its own tragic story. “He was not interested 
in Tornado insurance.” 
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Of course such lessons should get to the public— 
not just to agents. We will do our part by supplying 
agents facsimile reprints of the above J/etter only 
free upon request.. 


ZETNA [Fire] INSURANCE COMPANY 


RALPH B. IVES, PRESIDENT 
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Agents Are Satisfied 
With N. E. Convention 


FUTURE 





MEETINGS ASSURED 





Closing Session at Poland Springs Full 
of Interesting Talks; Discussions 
Are Missed 





The sixth annual convention of the 
New England Associations of Insurance 
Agents came to a close on Thursday 
noon of last week, at the Poland Springs 
Hotel, Poland Springs, Me., and was pro- 
nounced one of the best ever held. Last 
year’s affair at New London came near 
being the finish of these annual gather- 
Happily, however, the Poland 
Springs party saved the day, and there 
is no question about next year’s gather- 
ing, so long as it is continued along the 
same lines of a properly proportioned 
program of business and pleasure. 

Thursday mornine was devoted to the 
consideration of several high grade ad- 
dresses, possibly the outstanding one be- 
ing by Frank C. Hatfield, secretary of 
the Phoenix of Hartford, Conn., who dis- 
cussed “The Eastern Underwriters’ As- 
sociation.” Of course the title was 
enough to bring out a big attendance, 
but there was considerable disappoint- 
ment that Mr. Hatfield confined himself 
entirely to a rehearsal of the general 
plan and purposes of the organization 
rather than to dealing with certain spe- 
cific matters that are much in the agents’ 
minds at the present time. However, 
Mr. Hatfield’s paper was perhaps a safer 
way to handle the subject. 

An interesting feature of the session— 
and a new one this year—was the five 
minute talks on what the New England 
Association should mean to the special 
agent, the press, the companies, ete. A. 
J. Murphy, special agent of the Security 
of New Haven, Conn., and Clinton W. 
Elwell, chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of the New England Insurance 
Exchange, made snappy talks, and a pa- 
per written by Charles E. Belcher, edi- 
tor of “The Standard,” was read by J. E. 
Traill of Burlington, Vt., because of Mr. 
Belcher’s absence. 

Franklin H. Wentworth, secretary of 
the National Fire Protection Association, 
spoke on “The Next Step in Fire Pre- 
vention,” in which he pointed out how 
through securing the aid locally of va- 
rious civic organizations much better 
work in cleaning up fire hazards in our 
American cities and towns is being made. 

E. M. Allen, vice-president of the Na- 
tional Surety, was down on the program 
for a talk on “What Shall it Profit Us?” 
but he could not be present. Spencer 
Welton, president of the New York In- 
demnity, was drafted as a pinch hitter, 
and he knocked out a home run. Mr. 
Welton is easily one of the most popular 
men that attend New England agents’ 
gatherings and he has attended many. 

There was little or no discussion at 
any of the business sessions for the sim- 
ple reason that there was no time. There 
is no question that many of those who 
attend would like to discuss matters af- 
fecting their interests and they were dis- 
appointed that there was no time for it 
this year. 


ings. 





Cc. L. TYNER RETURNS 
Charles L. Tyner, president of «the 
Home, and Mrs. Tyner, arrived in New 
York this week on the “Homeric” after 
a fine trip to Europe which lasted several 
weeks. 
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“OLD IRONSIDES” 





Have You Contributed to the 
Restoration Fund? 





writer: 





keep “Old Ironsides” afloat. 


Sixty-four years in business. 








The John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Company, of 
Boston received the following request from a well-known under- 


“I notice in the March issue of The John Hancock 
Signature a reference to ‘Old Ironsides.’ 
“One of my associates in the office has asked me to 
| obtain if possible one of these pictures, and I would 
like to have one myself. Therefore I am enclosing 
my check in the amount of fifty cents.” 


While the John Hancock is not acting as agent for the Navy 
Department in the sale of pictures, the Agency and Clerical 
Force, as well as Home Office executives, are all working to 


If any underwriter wishes to secure this beautiful reproduc- 
tion of the “Old Ironsides” painting by Gordon Grant, noted 
marine artist, and will send in 25c, we will see that he gets the 
picture and the Navy Department the money. Address Inquiry 
Bureau, 197 Clarendon Street, Boston, Mass. 





LiFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Now insuring Two Billion Five Hundred 
Million D&llars on nearly 6,000,000 policies. Safe and secure in Every Way. 




















NEW ELECTRICAL COMMITTEE 





N. F. P. A. Appoints Committee of 
Experts to Devise New Code Cover- 
ing Electric Ranges 
The National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion is forming a new technical sub-com- 
mittee of the electrical committee cover- 
ing the wiring of electric ranges. Chair- 
man A. R. Small has appointed on this 
committee a group of electrical experts 
from electrical companies, who represent 
also the National Electrical Light As- 
sociation, the Association of Electragists, 
the National Electrical Manufacturers’ 
Association, the Underwriters Laborato- 
ries, the Eastern and Western Associa- 
tion of Electrical Inspectors and the 

California Association. 

In his letter to those whom he has ap- 
pointed on the committee Mr. Small says 
in part: 

“The technical sub-committee is re- 
quested to give consideration to the en- 
tire subject of the installation’ of suit- 
able circuits for supplying current to 
electric ranges under conditions gener- 
ally contemplated within the National 
Electrical Code. 

“The committee should make recom- 
mendations for a text in the code, pre- 
stimably a special new section of Article 
16. These recommendations should. be 
filed with the committee on Article 16 
during the late fall, this year, and in 
time for it to determine whether or not 
it can sponsor the recommendations and 
forward them on or about December 1, 
1927, as an official report of the article 


committee for action by the electrical 
committee at its February, 1928, meet- 
ing. 

“IT am going to ask Mr. Frank Thorn- 
ton, Jr., of the Westinghouse Electric 
& Manufacturing Company, and one of 
the representatives of the heating appli- 
ance section of the National Electric 
Manufacturers’ Association, to act as 
chairman of this technical sub-commit- 
tee pending its initial meeting when the 
members can organize and select another 
chairman if they then so desire.” 





WASHINGTON FIRE RATES CUT 

The application of the new reductions 
in fire insurance rates throughout the 
state of Washington, which will be ef- 
fective June 28, was explained recently 
by H. T. Anthony, of the firm of EI- 
mendorf & Anthony, Spokane, Wash., 
who is a member of the executive com- 
mittee of the state insurance league. It 
has been estimated that the reductions 
will bring an annual saving in premiums 
to policyholders of approximately $1,- 
000,000. “These reductions are an ex- 
tension of those adopted June 1, 1925, 
by the Pacific board insurance compa- 
nies, a group of the largest and oldest 
concerns in the state,” said Mr. Anthony. 


SAILS FOR ITALY 
Miss O. H. Harrison, secretary of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters’and 
to General Manager W. E. Mallalieu, has 
sailed for Naples to spend her vacation 
in Italy, where she served with the Am- 
erican Red Cross during the war. 





Bulkley President 
Of Michigan F. & M. 


FERRY BECOMES A_ DIRECTOR 





Nine New Directors Elected; Main 
Offices of Company at Detroit, 
Chicago and Springfield 


Stockholders and directors of the 
Michigan Fire & Marine at a special 
meeting held last week elected George G, 
Bulkley, president of the Springfield 
Fire & Marine, president of the company 
to succeed D. M. Ferry, Jr., who re- 
signed that office but who will continue 
as a director and as a member of the 
finance committee. The Michigan F. & 
M. went recently under control of inter- 
ests identified with the Springfield. 

Nine new directors were elected as 
follows: 

George G. Bulkley, Springfield, Mass.: 
John C. Harding, Chicago, IIl.; 
Cruttenden, Springfield, Mass.; Emerson 
G. Gaylord, Chicago, Mass.; John W. B. 
Brand, Springfield, Mass.; F. M. Jones, 
Springfield, Mass.; F. H. Williams, 
Springfield, Mass.; Wm. H. Lininger, 
Chicago, Ill.; Frank G. Row, Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich. 

Other officers and departmental mana- 
gers were elected as follows: 

Edwin J. Booth, first vice-president 
and treasurer; Harry E. Everett, second 
vice-president and secretary; Walter B. 
Cruttenden, third vice-president; Edwin 
H. Hildreth, secretary; William A. Her- 
bert, secretary; Carroll L. Garnett, 
agency secretary. 

Fred E. Steele, agency secretary; Al- 
fred L. Mooney, agency secretary; 
Ralph S. Howe, agency secretary; Rob- 
ert W. Crowther, agency secretary; 
Francis H. Williams, assistant treasurer; 
Frank A. Schlesinger, assistant treas- 
urer; John C. Harding and William H. 
Lininger, trading as Harding & Linin- 
ger, managers at Chicago; Edwin G. 
Carlisle, assistant manager, Chicago; 
Charles E. Varley, assistant manager, 
Chicago; E. G, Frazer, agency superin- 
tendent, Chicago, and Sidney F. Law, 
agency superintendent, Springfield, Mass. 

All agencies in Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Wisconsin and Michigan will continue to 
report business to the home office at De- 
troit as usual. Business in the East and 
South will be under the jurisdiction of 
the head office of the Springfield. Busi- 
ness in the Western Union territory, 
aside from states above mentioned and 
including Texas, Arkansas, Wyoming 
and New Mexico, will be under the di- 
rection of Harding & Lininger, mana- 
gers, Chicago. 








T. S. PRESCOTT GOLF WINNER 

Thomas S. Prescott, Virginia’ special 
agent for the Hartford, is the new ama- 
teur golf champion of Richmond. He 
won the coveted honor on the Lakeside 
Country Club last week, defeating Jack 
Howard 11 up and 10 to play in a 36 
hole match. He is a former Atlantan 
and is the son of W. R. Prescott, man- 
ager of the southern department of the 
Hartford at Atlanta. In the match, he 
showed the same form which he dis- 
played a few years ago in Atlanta when 
he played often with Bobby Jones, Per- 
ry Adair and other stars of the game. 
In winning the city golf title of Rich- 
mond, he was awarded the “Times-Dis- 
patch” trophy donated annually to the 
champion. Arthur Levy, prominent life 
insurance man of Richmond and presi- 
dent of the Lakeside club, presented the 
cup. 
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Item Five 
“We”. 


Thus Colonel Lindbergh frankly shared 
honors with his beloved plane, “The Spirit 
of St. Louis.” 


Thus did he humbly bow to genius and 
to that progressive American spirit which 
resulted in a mechanism so perfect to en- 
able him to fly over land and sea in safety. 


The First American applauds the “We” 
spirit. It realizes that in every endeavor 
results can only be obtained through the 
co-operation of many forces. In an insur- 
ance company success is gained by constant 
endeavor of agent and company alike to fur- 
ther sound underwriting practices. 


The First American is proud that through 
such a unity of purpose it has grown into 
an organization which always comes 
through with a smiling, “Well, here we 
are!” 







FIRST AMERICAN 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


EIGHTY MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


CANES STURM Common oF mt Bene. 
PAUL L.MAID, Paswouer 


‘CASH CAPITAL — ONE MILLION DOLLARS 


NEW YORK CHICAGO MONTREAL SAN FRANCISCO 
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G. & R. Seed To To Pay 
Assured’s Legal Fees 


DECISION SETS A PRECEDENT 








N. Y. Supreme Court Justice Awards 
$10,000 Extra in Case Involving 
Theft of Valuable Silks 





A new precedent was set in the New 
York State courts last week when Su- 
preme Court Justice Edward McGold- 
rick on Saturday directed the Globe & 
Rutgers to pay not only a judgment for 
$35,374 under a transit policy and in- 
terest but also to pay $10,000 as counsel 
fees for the plaintiffs, bringing suit 
against the insurance company. The 
court held that the assured was entitled 
to recover all legal expenses and coun- 
sel fees involved in proceedings to re- 
gain possession of part of its property 
that had been found in a public ware- 
house. The final judgment was for 
$52,941 in favor of the Susquehanna Silk 
Mills, the case arising out of a theft 
of silk in May, 1924. 

The Sunbury Converting Works of 
Sunbury, Pa., a subsidiary of the Sus- 
quehanna Company, shipped to the latter 
concern over the Lackawanna Railroad 
twenty-five cases of silk worth $35,345. 
While the merchandise was being trans- 
ported from Pier 68, North River, to the 
Susquehanna office at 149 Madison Ave- 
nue, the truck was held up by armed 
men in West Twenty-third street. The 
driver and his helper were blindfolded, 
gagged and carried off in an automo- 
bile to 166th street and Jerome avenue, 
the Bronx, and there released. The 
truck with the silk was driven away 
by the robbers. 

Insurance Company Notified 


The Susquehanna Company at once 
notified the insurance company, which 
had issued a policy for $50,000, for which 
the silk company paid a premium of 
$5,000, and also gave word to the police. 
Under the provisions of the policy the 
insurance company had thirty days in 
which to pay the claim of $35,345. The 
insurance company nct only failed to pay 
the claim, but took no steps to find the 
missing silk and procure the return of 
all or any part of it to apply on the 
claim, it was alleged. 

The silk company then began active 
steps on its own account to trace the 
loot. Its employes in June, 1924, accom- 
panied police detectives to 215 Fourth 
Avenue, where they identified by piece 
numbers a quantity of silk believed by 
the police to be part of the stolen mer- 
chandise. The detectives had also 
traced several cases of goods to the 
warehouse of the Baker & Williams 
Company. These discoveries led to the 
arrest of Miles Rosenbluth, Benjamin 
Diamond and Morris Zieff, who were 
indicted for criminally receiving stolen 
property. Zieff and Diamond were tried 
and convicted. 

The insurance company at that time 
notified the silk company that part of 
the loot was in the Baker & Williams 
warehouse and advised it to take pro- 
ceedings to obtain the property. 

Gainsburg then started an action, but 
the claim was resisted by the Guaranty 
Company of Maryland, asserting a lien 
on the property for $25,000 advanced 
to Diamond and Zieff on warehouse re- 
ceipts. 

Claim for Legal Expense 

The attorney notified the insurance 
company that while the Susquehanna 
Company intended to do everything in 
its power to recover the merchandise it 
was acting solely for the benefit of the 
insurance company in trying to save 
it a part of the $35,345 claim. The 
Globe & Rutgers was notified also that 
it would be expected to pay the expense 
of the legal proceedings, including the 


fees of the attorney, unless it would un- 
dertake the litigation at tis own expense. 
The insurance company replied that it 
was the duty of the owner of the prop- 
erty to take all possible steps to recover 





the merchandise in order to reduce the 
loss and pay the expenses incurred. 
The silk mills then proceeded with 
the suit, asserting that it was acting for 
the insurance company because the pol- 
icy contained a “sue and labor” clause 


requiring the assured to render all pos-. 


sible aid in recovering the lost property 
as salvage, but providing that the dis- 
covery of any of the goods did not tend 
to wipe out the full amount of the claim 
against the insurer. The silk company 
was faced then with a suit in behalf of 
the Guaranty Company of Maryland to 
foreclose its lien on the warehouse re- 
ceipts, and the claimant attached the 
property. The Susquehanna Company 
paid $1,200 for a bond to vacate the at- 
tachment and prevent the removal of the 
property. . 

The action came to trial before Jus- 
tice McGoldrick, who found for the Sus- 
suehanna Company on all points, award- 
ing not only the value of the silk lost, 
but the $10,000 asserted to be the rea- 
sonable value of the attorney’s services, 
and the cost of the bond, in addition to 
the court fees, although the insurance 
company denied all liability. 

The Globe & Rutgers objected espe- 
cially to the novel contention that the 
total loss included the cost of recover- 
ing the property. 





MISSOURI INVESTIGATION 


On or about July 1, the Missouri In- 
surance Department will conduct an in- 
vestigation of the various insurance 
brokers of that state with a view to 
finding out if every broker has taken 
out the necessary license. Reports have 
been received by the department that 
certain individuals are carrying on an 
insurance business without a license. The 
department intends to prosecute those 
found soliciting risks without conforming 
to the licensing law. 





NEW COMPILING SERVICE 

The United States Fire Control Serv- 
ice, which has been organized for the 
purpose of compiling fire statistics, has 
been incorporated with a capital of $2,- 
000. The incorporators include Albert 
T. Hegarts, E. F. S. Mahon and Ben- 
jamin H. Sheckels. The main office 
will be located at Morristown, N. J. 











Head Office: 


Organized 1859 


Natio Liberty 


Insurance Comparty 
of America. 


709 Sixth Avenue, N. Y. 
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PHILA. PLAN TURNED DOWN 

The plan of the Philadelphia Chamber 
of Commerce to organize a Philadelphia 
fire prevention association, with finances 
to be provided by contributions from 
the fire companies is not meeting with 
great favor among the insurance compa- 
nies. The companies take the position 
that they are contributing many thou- 
sands of dollars to campaigns of one 
sort or another and that there is much 
duplication of efforts by bureaus and as- 
sociations that are in no way related to 
one another, yet carrying on the same 
type of work. The companies prefer to 
devote their funds and energies to or- 
ganizations working under the super- 


vision of the fire insurance business it- 
self. 





BEACH RESORT BURNS AGAIN 

For the fifth time within five years and 
the second time within two months, the 
Maeatawa Park-Ottawa Beach resort 
district near Holland, Mich. was the 
scene of a disastrous blaze when on 
Thursday, June 16, 38 cottages were 
destroyed entailing a loss in the neigh- 
borhood of $250,000. On April 14 of this 
year, a fire of proved incendiary origin 
burned 35 cottages, the loss at that time 
reaching nearly $350,000 








INTER-STATE TO RETIRE 

Stockholders of the Inter-State Fire 
of Detroit last Friday voted to accept 
the offer of the Commonwealth of New 
York, a member of the North British & 
Mercantile group of companies, to pur- 
chase the company’s good will, business 
and agency plant. It is expected that 
after the arrangements are completed 
the Inter-State Fire will retire from busj- 
ness altogether. The North British has 
organized the Homeland Fire of New 
York with $600,000 capital and $400,000 
surplus to take over the business and 
agencies of the Inter-State. The Home- 
land will enter all states where the In- 
ter-State has been operating and ex- 
pand further later. 





N. Y. CITY 1926 FIGURES 

During 1926 the 206 companies belong- 
ing to the New York Fire Insurance Ex- 
change had a loss ratio of 55.4% for 
New York City compared with 54.36 in 
the previous year. The total premiums 
were $47,600,031 for 1926 and $45,761,037 
for 1925; losses incurred, $26,370,652 
against $24,876,289; and the average rate 
regardless of term of policy, .594 com- 
pared with .647 in 1925. The loss ratio 
has fluctuated very little during the last 
four years. 

























































































GENERAL FIRE ASSURANCE CO. 


of Paris, France 


URBAINE FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


of Paris, France 


EAGLE STAR & BRITISH DOMINIONS 
INSURANCE CO., Ltd. 


of London, England 


Underwriting Service Throughout The United States 
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LOYAL TO PRINCIPLE—TO LOYAL AGENTS, LOYAL 





NEAL BASSETT, President JOHN KAY, Vice-President and Treasurer 








A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President and Secretary WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President and Secretary 


ORGANIZED 1855 


FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEWARK, N. J. 





ORGANIZED 1853 


THE GIRARD F. & M. INSURANCE CO., OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





ORGANIZED 1854 


MECHANICS INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





ORGANIZED 1866 


NATIONAL-BEN FRANKLIN FIRE INSURANCE CO., OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 





ORGANIZED 1871 


SUPERIOR FIRE INSURANCE CO., OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 





ORGANIZED 1870 


CONCORDIA FIRE INSURANCE C0., OF MILWAUKEE, WIS. 





- 


ORGANIZED 1886 


CAPITAL FIRE INSURANCE C0., OF CONCORD, N. H. 


HOME OFFICES 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 








PHILADELPHIA, PA. CONCORD, N. H. MILWAUKEE, WIS. PITTSBURGH, PA. 
DEPARTMENT OFFICES 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT PACIFIC DEPARTMENT 
H. A. CLARK, Manager W. W. & E. G. POTTER, Managers 
844 Rush Street 60 Sansome Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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L. & L. & G. Centers 
Southern Dep’t. Here 


COLCOCK SUCCEEDS PEPPER 





New Orleans Manager Retires After 44 
Years With Company; E. S. Wagga- 
man Will Come to New York 





Following a conference with Hugh 
Lewis, general manager of the Liverpool 
& London & Globe, who recently visited 
America, Harold Warner, United States 
manager and president of the Star and 
Federal Union, announces that effective 
August 1, a part of the detail work of 
the Southern department will be trans- 
ferred to New York. The supervision of 
the important interest of these compa- 
nies in New Orleans and vicinity, will 
continue to be centered in that city as at 
present. 

Manager J. G. Pepper, after forty-four 
years of association with the company, 
is, at his request, being retired from ac- 
tive service, and his many friends 
throughout the territory where he has 
been so long and so favorably known 
will be pieased to learn that he will be 
rewarded with this well merited relief 
from managerial duties. Following its 
usual custom, the company has made 
generous provision for his retirement. 

Mr. Pepper will be succeeded as man- 
ager at New Orleans by R. H. Colcock, 
Jr. During the last thirty years Mr. 
Coleock has occupied various positions 
with the Liverpool and _ its affiliations in 
the field and in the office, and latterly 
as assistant manager. He is progressive 
and devoted to the company’s interests, 
and has an extensive acquaintanceship 
throughout the territory. Under the 
new arrangement, with much of the of- 
fice detail handled in New York, an op- 
portunity will be afforded for him to 
maintain more intimate contact with the 
field and agency staff. Mr. Colcock’s 
extended experience fits him to discharge 
the responsibilities of his new position. 

Waggaman Made Ass’t. Manager 

E. S. Waggaman, deputy assistant 
manager, will remove to New York with 
the title of assistant manager, having 
immediate supervision of the operations 
in the Southern department territory. 
Mr. Waggaman has spent his entire busi- 
ness life with the company and is an 
experienced executive. 

This transfer contemplates that super- 
vision of a portion of the underwriting 
work heretofore centered at New Orleans 
will be handled in New York, together 
with accounting and statistical activities. 
This concentration under the general 
jurisdiction of United States Manager 
Warner will result in increased efficiency, 
and it is expected the companies will as- 
sume a more aggressive policy and that 
there will be secured through centraliza- 
tion a greater degree of specialization in 
the various underwriting departments. 

No change is contemplated as regards 
the present field staff. The state and 
special agents of the Southern depart- 
-ment territory are now in conference at 
New Orleans with the executives of the 
companies. 

Practically all departmental heads and 
those in the underwriting and other 
branches of the office work who have 
come in direct contact with the agency 
staff will remove to New York, thus as- 
suring to agents a continuation of the 
understanding relationship that has ex- 
isted. The offices will be situated on 
the sixth floor of the Pershing Square 
Building in New York, where the New 
York centre and national department are 
now located. 





TRAVELERS FIRE SPECIAL 


Rolf B. Rasmuson has been appointed 
special agent of the Travelers Fire for 
Minnesota, North Dakota and South Da- 
kota. On leaving school he joined the 
John Bratrud Real Estate & Insurance 
Agency of Thief River Falls, Minnesota, 
and on February 1, 1922, he became 
manager of the insurance department of 
the Daniel Shaw Insurance Agency in 
the same city. 


FARM FIRE JOBS OPEN 





Two Fire Prevention Engineers Wanted 
By The Government; Civil Service 
Examinations 


The United States Civil Service Com- 
mission announces two open competitive 
examinations for: one, associate farm 
fire prevention engineer, at $3,000 a year, 
and an assistant farm fire prevention en- 
gineer at $2,400 a year. Applications 
for these positions must be on file with 
the Civil Service Commission at Wash- 
ington, D. C., not later than July 26. 

The examinations are to fill vacancies 
in the Bureau of Chemistry, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, for duty in Wash- 
ington, C., or in the field, and in 
positions requiring similar qualifications. 

The duties of the associate farm fire 
prevention engineer will include the con- 
ducting, under general or direct super- 
vision, of research investigations relating 
to the determination of the causes of 
fires on farms, in rural communities and 
in agricultural products; the furnishing 
of expert or critical advice on engineer- 
ing and economic questions pertaining to 
agricultural practices, machinery, equip- 
ment and appliances; the development of 
methods for the control and prevention 
of farm fires; cooperation with indi- 
viduals, associations, agencies or corpo- 
rations engaged in farm fire prevention; 
and the performance of other related 
work as required. 

The duties of the assistant farm fire 
prevention engineer will be, under gen- 
eral or immediate supervision, to per- 
form duties similar in character, with 
lesser degree of responsibility, to those 
of associate engineer. 





COCHRANE EXONERATED 
Jackson Cochrane, insurance commis- 
sioner of Colorado, will not be removed 
from office as was sought by Charles T. 


Fertig, a clerk in Cochrane’s office, 
Fertig accusing Cochrane of incom- 
petency, arrogancy, stubbornness, etc. 


The judges of the civil service commis- 
sion after an impartial review of the 
testimony admitted that it was plain that 
conditions in the office were anything 
but congenial, yet their ruling in he 
case was as follows: 

“After a full and exhaustive hearing 
of the evidence submitted on behalf of 
the relator, the commission unanimous- 
ly finds that the charges are not sus- 
tained.” 





NORTH BRITISH EXAMINATION 

The examination of the United States 
branch of the North British & Mercan- 
tile as of December 31, 1926, by the New 
York Insurance Department, and just 
completed, shows the American branch 
to be in an excellent financial condition. 
Total admitted assets amount to $16,321,- 
782 and a surplus in excess of all liabili- 
ties of $6,230,754. The net premium in- 
come of the American branch of the 
North British last year was $9,026,540. 
The net surplus shown in the figures of 
the examination is about $100,000 greater 
than the amount claimed in the annual 
statement of the company. 





KANSAS FIRE LOSSES CUT 


As shown by the report of State Fire 
Marshal Elstun, fire losses in Kansas 
for May were the lowest of any month 
in the fourteen years’ history of the de- 
partment.» As: reported from 55 of the 
105 counties of the state, the losses last 
month totaled $132,715, as against $400,- 
332 in the same counties during May, 
1926. Commenting on this gratifying 








ADVICE TO BRIDES 


(As it might be given by the local 
agent to June Brides of his town.) 


Dear June Bride :— 


When you return from your honeymoon and 
settle down among all the lovely things which you 
treasure, give a thought to the cost of replacing 


them. Don’t 


consider merely the furniture— 


remember the innumerable little things, the costly 
wedding gifts and your trousseau, 


It would take a small fortune to replace all or 


part 


of your treasures, 
totally or partially destroyed by fire. 


should your home be 
Why risk 


this expense just as you start housekeeping, when 


Fire 
care of it? 


Insurance on your furnishings will take 


When you take out this insurance, you will 
want to place it with a reliable agency—one which 
represents companies financially able to meet all 


claims that can be made against it. 


We suggest 


the Harmonia Fire Insurance Company as such 
a one, and assure you that in our agency you 
will always find courteous and friendly service. 


Progressive, 


well qualified 


agents, will do well to con- 
sider representation in their 
agency for the 


HARMONIA 


Fire Insurance Company 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
59 MAIDEN LANE 


falling off of more than two-thirds in the 
property loss by fire, Mr. Elstun says it 
is proof that the people have become 
arcused to the needless waste of their 
homes and property from this cause. He 
further points out that they are co- 
operating in educational and other ac- 
tivities, with the result that they are 
realizing as never before the need for 
greater care in the matter of fire pre- 
vention and of ridding their premises of 
all known fire hazards. The report of 
Fire Marshal Elstun shows that the 
greatest number of fires last month were 
due to heating apparatus and _ their 
equipment. Next in order came _ elec- 
tricity, sparks on roofs, matches and 











A DEPENDABLE COMPANY 
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chimney flues. 





HAVERHILL LOSS RATIO HIGH 

The Bay State Club, composed of New 
England special agents, and the local 
authorities in Haverhill, Mass., have been 
working for some time to effect a re- 
duction of the excessively high loss ratio 
in that city. As a result of the co- 
operation to date the Haverhill Board 
of Fire Underwriters has unanimously 
voted to ask the companies to hold up 
the payment of losses for forty-five days 
and to use the General Adjustment Bu- 
reau in settling all claims. The vote has 
been endorsed by the Bay State Club. 
The club has sent a following letter to 
all fire companies writing business in 
Massachusetts, accompanied by the rec- 
ommendations of the Haverhill board. 


HEADS NORWALK BOARD 


F. B. Chadderton, of Darien, Conn., 
was this week elected president of the 
Norwalk Board of Fire Underwriters. 
Other officers include Frank T. Brun- 
dage, vice-president, and Howard Fen- 
ner, secretary-treasurer. 








A. C. Cyphers, treasurer of the Ameri- 
can of Newark, has returned from an 
extended trip to California. He was ac- 
companied by Mrs. Cyphers. 
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Tell your prospects about Rent 
and Rental Value Insurance. 









































RENT INSURANCE 


F IRE may destroy the building and force the tenants to 

secure quarters elsewhere, but it cannot stop the rent 
income of the property-owner who is completely protected 
by Rent Insurance. 


Rent Insurance assures the owner of a regular rent 
income from the time that the fire occurs, until his prop- 
erty can be made tenantable. 


Property-owners who occupy their own premises 
would have to pay rent elsewhere should a fire destroy 
their home. Rental Value Insurance will pay the rent until 
the necessary repairs can be made. 


Agents should not hesitate to offer Rent or Rental 
Value Insurance to their clients. The field is unlimited, 
the rates are low—and the need for protection is great. 





UNION ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY LIMITED 


OF LONDON 





NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO ATLANTA DALLAS 
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Wentworth Explains 
N. F. P. A. Fund Drive 


TO AID ENGINEERING SERVICE 








Field Work Which Is Absolutely Es- 
sential to Safety in Industry Needs 
More Money to Carry On 





Secretary Franklin H. Wentworth 
of the National Fire Protection Asso- 
ciation gave an explanation of the As- 
sociation’s campaign to raise $500,000 for 
fire prevention purposes in his talk at 
Poland Springs, Me., before the conven- 
tion of the New England Associations of 
Local Agents. He gave figures showing 
the extent of the fire waste in this coun- 
try, told of the work being done by the 
N. F. P. A. and the recent active drive 
started in New York and elsewhere with 
public and government support and 
asked the co-operation of all interests 
in this present campaign. 

Mr. Wentworth spoke in part as fol- 
lows: 

“For 31 years the National Fire Pro- 
tection Association has been laying the 
foundation for a_ scientific, systematic 
campaign against fire waste. The Asso- 
ciation is the only one of its kind. It 
is non-profitmaking, non-commercial, in- 
terested solely in protecting the people 
as a whole against the fearful ravages 
of fire. 

“The National Fire Protection Asso- 
ciation is a clearing-house for all fire 
prevention efforts in the United States. 
In its membership, and on its active 
committees, are the representatives of all 
organizations interested in any phase of 
the problem. The list of 145 member 
associations and 4100 individual members 
includes federal, state. and city officials, 
commercial and industrial associations 
and companies, architects, engineers and 
laymen interested in conservation. The 
Association co-ordinates the activities of 
all and duplicates the work of none. 


80 Cities Visited in Three Years 


“Three years ago the Association be- 
gan its field work. Since then eighty 
cities have been visited by the fire pre- 
vention engineers. In many the saving 
can already be measured in hundreds of 
thousands of dollars. In each community 
the engineer makes a study of condi- 
tions, to uncover any hazards that may 
exist and to determine what positive 
safety measures are needed.. He then 
presents a specific program to a citizens’ 
committee, which may have to be formed 
for the purpose. With this local com- 
mittee, the engineer keeps constantly in 
touch, ready to lend aid whenever it is 
needed. The National Fire Protection 
Association has a freedom of action 
which no other organization can ap- 
proach, because it represents no special 
interest, and has no motive except the 
conservation of life and property for the 
benefit of the country as a whole. 

“The per capita loss for the United 
States in 1925 averaged $4.94. 

“Industry is deeply concerned with 
practical fire prevention. It has already 
done much to protect its own property 
and plants to apply regulations for the 
safe installation and use of its products. 
Striking examples of such rules are the 
National Electrical Code, fuel oil regu- 
lations and the safeguards developed for 
several industries manufacturing and 
distributing inflammable or hazardous 
products. Industry does not fear rea- 
sonable, practical and just regulations; it 
welcomes measures which, by preventing 
the mishandling of products, safeguard 
not only users but the future develop- 
ment of industry as well. The exten- 
sion of field service work should prove 
not a detrimental but a great benefit. 
The field service engineer is unbiased 
and can, through the application of his 
expert knowledge, do much to forestall 
regulation and legislation which is un- 
necessary, unjust, or unduly restrictive. 

“The experience of the past three 
years has proved that field work is ab- 
solutely essential and highly effective in 
the reduction of fire waste. But two 


field engineers can cover only a relative- 
ly small area each year. In the mean- 
time needless destruction goes on. More 
engineers are needed in the field at once. 
The staff ought to be increased to ten 
in order to intensify the work of pre- 
vention and hasten the saving of life and 
property. This will require additional 
funds. The income of $50,000 from mem- 
bers’ dues is needed to carry the tech- 
nical and educational work now being 
done. The cost of each field man per 
year is approximately $10,000, including 
salary, expenses and administration. 
Hence, the association has decided to 
seek from public-spirited citizens a fund 
of $500,000 to be used during the next 
five years in an extended field service 
program. 

“The sponsors for the extension of 
this work are leaders in the business life 
of America.” 





KENTUCKY AGENTS MEET 





Annual Convention at Lexington; Ben 
L. Agler and W. B. Brook Among 
Speakers on the Program 
Although Louisville failed to have a 
single delegate present at the annual 
meeting of the Kentucky Association of 
Insurance Agents’ convention at Coving- 
ton, Ky., last year, tables were turned 
this year when about twenty-five mem- 
bers of the Louisville Board of Fire 
Underwriters went to Lexington for the 

meeting June 28 and 29. 

The Louisville Board of Fire Under- 
writers recently sent a letter out to all 
members, regarding the state meeting, 
and outlining the program, and agreeing 
to pay the $5 registration fee for each 
member who would go to Lexington and 
attend the convention sessions. The bul- 


letin contained full information regard-° 


— 


ing train and bus service also, plus ar. 
rangements being made for going in pri- 
vate cars. 

On Tuesday morning there was a golf 
tournament, with suitable trophy, staged 
by the Lexington Board of Fire Under. 
writers. The first business session was 
on the afternoon of June 28, at the 
Phoenix Hotel. B. F. Buckley, Jr., presi- 
dent of the Lexington board, handled the 
welcome, and A. Gordon Sulzer, of 
Maysville, made the response. The rest 
of the session was devoted to routine 
matters. At the annual banquet in the 
evening Paul H. Eastham, of Ashland, 
was toastmaster. : 

On Wednesday morning, June 29, Ben 
L. Agler, of the National Association's 
executivev committee, talked on oe 
al Association matters. W. B. Brook, 


of Lexington, of the Kentucky Hail Un. 
derwriters’ Association, also spoke. 





America’s Annual Fire Waste of $570,000,000 és a National Disgrace 
Organize, Agitate, Educate, Preach and Practice Fire Prevention 





Fire 








Good Will is an intangible asset, but one 
of great value to an insurance company 
and its agents. 


Good will saved the Fireman’s Fund in 
1906 when the company was faced with 
conflagration losses of over $11,500,000. 


Good will has been largely responsible for 
its continued growth and present standing. 
Good will makes it a very good company 
to represent. 
“Goop WIL #s the disposition of 
a pleased customer to return to the 


place where he has been well treated.” 
— U.S. Supreme Court 


FIREMAN’S FUND 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Readjustments Have 
Improved Florida 


COMPANIES NOT PULLING OUT 





Credit Situation Better; More Careful 
Selection of Risks; Inimical 
Legislation Killed 


By Hervey W. Laird 

Tampa, Fla., June 27—When Miami 
put up a certified check for $200,000 the 
other day to get the next national con- 
vention of the Shriners a great many 
people in a great many sections of the 
country said that Florida is getting back 
its nerve. After the national convention 
of the Lions was over at Miami last 
week many men and women said that 
Florida had not forgotten how to do 
things in a big way. 

Both of these things are true, but 
they are not the whole story by any 
sort of means. Florida is not only get- 
ting back its nerve, and putting on its 
old time big and elaborate programs of 
entertainment, but it is rebuilding on a 
foundation that will never give way as 
was the case after the late lamented real 
estate boom. From the very mud sills 
there is being laid a basis for the future 
that will make the state all its wildest 
dreamers ever hoped for it. 

Inimical Legislation Killed 

This saneness illustrated itself in both 
affirmative and negative ways in the ses- 
sion of the legislature that closed only 
a few days ago. Radicalism in insurance 
was hit a very decided blow. With the 
exception of an additional levy on the 
gas users taxes were kept down and 
are to be further reduced, and a move 
to add further tax burdens on insurance 
got it where the chicken received the 
pressure of the axe. Despite a desire 
to favor the labor forces and a feeling 
that there ought to be a compensation 
law of some kind in the state, bills to 
this end were killed because they car- 
ried the monopolistic state fund features. 

Some one tried to put a bill through 
to establish a state fund to cover all 
state school property, but it died on the 
way, and with a lot of real backing a so- 
called compulsory automobile liability 
measure was sunk in the realms of 
oblivion. To the good work of the 
agents may be attributed the defeat of 
much of the dangerous insurance prop- 
ositions. ‘They had an information bu- 
reau ready to give facts in relation to 
all things that came up, and to this is 
certainly due the failure of a great many 
men to fall in with movements that they 
would have supported but for the knowl- 
edge that they had not worked out in 
many other sections. 

Since the big storm last September 
and the real estate slump, company offi- 
cers in charge of fire coverage of all 
kinds have been digging for facts, and 
having gotten a great many of them, 
readjusted their underwriting plans. For 
example, one of the largest organizations 
took account of the agency connections 
on its roster, and cut a lot of them off. 
It then set out to get a real insight into 
conditions by studying the territory as 
a whole and in communities. Business 
Stability was one of the things it ana- 
lyzed. Calls were made on chambers 
of commerce and city officials to get 
at the way they felt about their sections 
and to find out what they have to keep 
the business mare going all the time. 

Companies Not Pulling Out 

It was reported that one of the big 
Companies was going to pull out of the 
State. “Not at all,” said a special agent 
Sent to look things over in the territory 
of one of their most satisfactory connec- 
tions. “We have withdrawn where we 
Were not well represented and will per- 

aps get out of some towns we are still 
Connected up with, but we are confident 
that Florida is a good state and that we 
will get in time a satisfactory line of 

Siness, But we are going to find out 
what makes the business wheels go round 
in the places where we stay and how far 
we may depend on the power that is 

€eping them turning, staying consistent- 
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NEWARK FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Newark, N. J. 


Incorporated 1811 


A Company with a continuous 
and unblemished record of over 
a Century in protecting the 
interests of policyholders and 
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ly at its job.” This man did not hesitate 
to say that relations with the agencies 
still retained were happy and that ex- 
perience had been far from bad. 

The underwriting situation is not go- 
ing to work itself out in a day, or in 
months, but it is on the way. One of 
the troubles is excessive lines due to 
the difference in what a house cost fif- 
teen months ago and what it may be 
had for at this time, counting cost of lot, 
materials and labor. While the task 
might appear simple, it is far from that 
as a matter of fact. It is going to take 
time and the fullest co-operation be- 
tween agents and companies to get 
things where they ought to be. A fea- 
ture of this is the loans that have been 
made. In some cases at least the loans 
are more than the conservative total of 
fire insurance should be. This is going 
te work back slowly also for the reason 
that not in many years will a great many 
lots on which houses have been built 
return to anything like the levels of 
value put on them when the loans were 
made. 


Credit Situation Improved 


But the good things are far outnum- 
bering the bad ones in fire insurance in 


Florida. Notable in this is the credit 


situation. It has greatly improved. In 
many cases where agents were behind 
ahey are the victims of the oid credit 
systems that grew up while Florida towns 
were mostly country towns. The jolt 
has jerked them out of this and brought 
them to the knowledge that money for 
premiums must be collected if they pay 
the companies and the insistence of the 
companies that they be paid promptly is 
helping to bring this about. 

The man who has come to Florida to 
live, and the companies that have de- 
termined to do business in Florida with 
judgment and conservatism, staying by 
their old agents and going slow in taking 
on new ones; are going to find it well 
worth while to .carry .on. 
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GETS CHICAGO F. & M. 


The Chicago Fire & Marine has ap- 
pointed the Bochner Agency of Brooklyn 
as its agents for Brooklyn, Long Island 
City and the Brooklyn suburban terri- 
tory. 





The Transcontinental Fire has gone 
with the J. W. Tinsley, Jr., local agency 
in Richmond, Va. Other companies in 
the office are the United States and the 
Importers & Exporters. 














Royal Exchange Assurance 


THE STATE ASSURANCE CO. Ltd. 
PROVIDENT FIRE INS. CO. 
| Fire and Automobile Lines 
CAR & GENERAL INS. CORP., Ltd. 
Automobile Liability and Plate Glass 
95 Maiden Lane, New York 
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Fire Reinsurance Treaties 


Eagle Fire Insurance Company 
Baltica Insurance Co., Ltd. 


Franklin W. Fort 


18 Washington Place, Newark, N. J. 
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(New Jersey) 
(Denmark) 


Thomas B. Donaldson 












Companies Pleased 
With Progress of 
Internal Reforms 


“(Continued from page 1) 


to show profits on its own experience 
with less attention paid to volume. 

From the point of view of income 
the fire companies are going to increase 
rates generally on all classes that show 
consistent losses. This will bring an in- 
crease in income without an accompany- 
ing increase in liability. Fire insurance 
is entitled to a fair return for service 
rendered assureds, and for many years 
has been sacrificing this return for com- 
petitive purposes. With useless compe- 
tition being eliminated gradually the 
companies can turn to the public with 
an intelligent appeal for endorsement 
of fair and adequate rates. The National 
Board of Fire Underwriters’ support of 
a public relations campaign is a step 
in this direction. 


Expenses are being stabilized or cut 
down both as regards agency commis- 
sions and loss adjustments. In this part 
of the country the first six months of 
1927 have seen the Eastern Underwrit- 
ers’ Association virtually complete new 
commission agreements with agents in 
large centers where excess compensa- 
tion .had been paid for many years. 
These agreements not only effect certain 
reductions but remove the danger of 
commission battles as have heretofore 
been carried on in several Eastern cities. 

Less than two months ago the Nation- 
al Board announced plans for a fight 
against loose adjustments. Retiring 
President Wilfred Kurth elaborated on 
this campaign in his annual address be- 
fore the National Board, convincing all 
his listeners of the importance and utter 
sincerity of this movement to place loss 
adjusting upon a far more scientific ba- 
sis than it has been for some time. All 
these are developments that have made 
certain headway during the first half of 
this year and afford reason for thinking 
that the balance of 1927 will bring im- 
provements in fire insurance underwrit- 
ing in the East. 





RECIPROCALS ACT IN MICH. 





Incorporated Attorneys in Fact Decide 
to Abide by Ruling of Insurance 


Department 
Incorporated attorneys-in-fact of re- 
ciprocals which were some time ago 


ruled by the Michigan insurance depart- 
ment to come within the general cor- 
pcrations law of Michigan have decided 
tc abide by the ruling rather than have 
their exchanges ejected from the state, 
it was indicated last week when Charles 
M. Howell, reciprocal attorney of Kan- 
sas City, Mo., completed the details of 
obtaining licenses as foreign cogporations 
for a number of such companies. 

The attorneys-in-fact and reciprocal 
adjustment concerns which have previ- 
ously operated in Michigan without sep- 
arate recognition merely because the re- 
ciprocal they represented had been ad- 
mitted by the insurance department will 
now have to pay the usual corporations 
fees and taxes and be subject to the 
usual requirements imposed upon all non- 
resident corporations. The concerns ad- 
mitted last week were the following: 
Rankin-Benedict Co., attorney-in-fact, 
and Rankin-Benedict Underwriting Co., 
U. S. Epperson Underwriting Co., 
Campbell-Harvey Underwriting Co., T. 
H. Mastin Co., attorney-in-fact, F. J. 
Bannister & Co., and Dorsey-Lynn Un- 
derwriting Co., all of Kansas City, and 
A. T. Rector & Son, Inc., of Chicago. 





J. M. LEWIS RECOVERING 


J. Marshall Lewis, of the Lewis & 
Robinson local agency at Gloucester, 
Va., who has been under treatment at 
a Richmond hospital for several months, 
has recuperated sufficiently to be able to 
return home. He may have to undergo 
a surgical operation later, the doctors 
say. 
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Moral Aspects Of 
Credit Granting 


FACTS TO KNOW ABOUT MEN 





Similarity of Insurance Companies’ 
Problem to That of Mercantile 
Business Houses 


By Sidney P. Mackey, Credit Manager 
America Fore Companies 








The most difficult factor in underwrit- 
ing insurance lines today is moral haz- 
Moral Hazard, like charity, “covers 
a multitude of sins,” and it has no par- 
ticular habitat. The big cities have no 
monopoly. We find it on the farm, in 
the mining camp, in the woods, and 
everywhere. Experience has shown that 


insurance underwriting into which the 
factor enters must protect itself: against 
risks which on this account are unsafe 
not only from an insurance standpoint 
but from a credit standpoint, irrespective 
of the locality in which the applicant 
resides. Such measures constitute the 
ounce of prevention of many a loss. 

Much has been written and said of 
late on the subject of moral hazard in 
its relation to insurance. This element 
in underwriting, however, includes so 
many different kinds of hazards, some 
of which, perhaps, are not generally rec- 
ognized, that it may be of interest to 
outline in some detail the meaning of 
the term. 

I remember reading some time ago an 
address by the vice-president of one of 
the well-known credit reporting compa- 
nies. He said that no subject in insur- 
ance is receiving so much attention as 
moral hazard. “Moral,” he went on to 
say, is a moral man’s sense of what is 
right and the “hazard” is the reflection 
or variation from the accepted standard 
of what is right in one’s conduct. Moral 
hazard, he further said, is that risk or 
chance due to failure of the positive 
moral qualities of a person whose inter- 
ests are affected by a policy of insur- 
ance. 


ard. 


Questions To Be Answered 

Of course, as the term implies, it 
means first what are the personal habits 
of the applicant for credit or insurance? 
Are his morals what they should be? 
Then what are his habits? What is his 
actual occupation? Is he connected with 
some fraudulent scheme? Does he, for 
instance, buy or sell articles or securi- 
ties which are not genuine? What is 
the character of his associates? Has he 
ever failed in business and, if so, was 
the failure a genuine one? Has he ever 
been in trouble by reason of his business 
methods? How does he regard a con- 
tract? Is his word good? Is he tricky 
or over-shrewd in his dealings? Can 
he be relied upon to fulfill his obligations 
in an honest and business-like manner? 
Has he ever had a fire? Was it ques- 
tionable ? 

Let us look for just a minute at the 
auto risk. Today we have powerful 
automobiles whizzing along the streets. 
They are wonderful things. They are 
the “seven league boots” of the fairy 
tale coming true, but they are also the 
seven devils of danger at the same time. 
We don’t often realize that an auto- 
mobile with its occupants represents 
most of the hazards known to insur- 
ance companies, but it is a fact—life, 
fire, accident, liability to injured persons, 
collision, property damage and theft. It 
also affords an easy getaway for the 
embezzler, and it is not free from blame 
for exposures that cause many sickness 
claims. It is as full of hazards as an 
egg is of meat. Why is this the case? 
Because no good or useful thought has 
ever been created that someone did not 
abuses. Inherently a marvelous utility, 
the automobile has fallen from its once 
high position as an insurance risk and 
become the greatest underwriting prob- 
lem of modern times, just so with other 
forms of insurance. 

Know the man to whom you grant 
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credit. Know the man to whom you is- 
sue an insurance policy. Know the man 
—and this today reflects the opinion 
which generally prevails. 

If all insurance companies and com- 
mercial firms as well as banks would ac- 
complish a standard practice of declin- 
ing coverage to people of unreliable 
character insurance, so often an incen- 
tive to fraud and crime, would free it- 
self from these destructive forces and 
would be allied wholly with the con- 
structive forces of business, credit and 
social service. 

The insurance policy as a promise to 
pay in the event of loss is nothing more 
than a grant of credit. Moral hazard 
and credit cannot walk together with 
safety. The insurance companies are 
just as much justified in being careful 
in the covering of risks as banks and 
commercial houses are in seeking the 
accounts to be avoided. There is no 
reason why conservative, well managed 
insurance companies should not adopt 
wise credit methods in handling fire and 
other insurance risks when the moral 
hazard is great and the risk of losing 
many thousands of dollars is involved. 
With the faculties for insurance so 
close at hand today there is little ex- 
cuse for a man to assume the hazard of 
business operations, at the same time 
involving his creditors in the hazard. 
The business which cannot afford to 
buy proper insurance against the princi- 
pal hazards of its complex existence has 
no place in our commercial structure. 
Just such an attitude should be taken 
against the moral hazard risk that in- 
surance companies are asked to carry. 





O. B. LEE KILLS SELF 

Oliver B. Lee, deputy marshal of the 
Virginia Insurance Bureau, fatally shot 
himself through the head at his home 
near Richmond recently. He was sixty- 
two years of age and had been worried 
by financial troubles and ill health. He 
is survived by his widow and two broth- 


ers. 
Big Bill Says: 
(Continued from Page 19) 


that only by a careful system of constant, 
thorough and frank information will the 
public understand and appreciate the 
value of what a given merchant, educator 
or statesman is doing for it. The public 
relations counsel must maintain constant 
vigilance because of lack of full informa- 
tion and the prevalence of misinforma- 
tion arising from unknown sources are 
factors of enormous importance with 
which he must cope. A false rumor can 
cause the loss of millions of dollars to 
the stockholders of a ‘corporation and 
lower the “good will” of the corporation 
unless the public relations counsel deals 
with it speedily and effectively.” 

The job of “public relations counsel” 
is not overcrowded, and speaking of its 
monetary aspects, Mr. Bernays says: 

“His income from his work may be 
several hundred thousand dollars a year, 
if he is extraordinarily effective over a 
period of years.” May be is right. 





Insurance 
The chapter on “Insurance,” written 
by Vice-President Harry J. Miller, of 
the Metropolitan Life, has already been 
reviewed by The Eastern Underwriter. 
The book is published by the George 
H. Doran Co. 
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FACTORY FIRE CHIEFS 





To Appoint Honorary Chiefs Who Shall 
Aim to Reduce Losses in Industrial 
Plants 


It has been announced by Dr. Andrew 
F. McBride, New Jersey State Labor 
Commissioner, that he proposes to in- 
terest industrial plants and factory own- 
ers in Newark and Jersey City, in the 
department’s progress for the appoint- 
ment of honorary unsalaried factory fire 
chiefs. 

The owners will be requested to desig- 
nate the employes to be recommended 
for the honary fire posts. Dr. McBride 
will give the appointees an official badge 
and certificate of authority. When the 
auxiliary fire force is completed Dr. Mc- 
Bride plans to visit the fire chiefs for 
meetings and round-table discussions. 

In appointing these honorary fire chiefs 
it is expected that the loss ratio will 
be greatly reduced as the chiefs will 
endeavor to instruct employes in fire 
prevention, both in the factory and the 
home. This plan will be extended to 
other cities and towns wherever there 
are factory settlements, if it proves suc- 
cessful in its try-out. 


CAPITAL LIMIT INCREASED 
The charter of the Old Dominion Fire 
of Roanoke, Va., has been amended in- 
creasing its authorized maximum capital 


from $500,000 to $1,000,000. 


C. H. FALLOON SAILS 


General Manager C. H. Falloon of the 
Atlas Assurance of London, who has 
been visiting this country for several 
weeks, has returned to England. 











American Equitable 


Assurance Company 
of New York 


Assets, January Ist, 1927  $4,896,544.34 
Surplus to Policyholders $1,928,405.51 
Losses paid since organization 

$17,807,373.74 


Desirable fire insurance agents wanted 
who can give us a represent- 
atve business. 
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PRAISE FOR EINAR BARFOD 





Former Pennsylvania Commissioner 
Called One of Best Ever Had by 
Association of Local Agents 
The greater perspective which the 
passage of time gives to events often 
brings radical changes of opinions. While 
Einar Barfod was insurance commis- 
sioner of Pennsylvania he was criticized 
vigorously from one end of the state to 
the other and outside Pennsylvania also 
by many insurance interests. Compara- 
tively few realized the real work that he 
was doing. Now one of the largest insur- 
ance organizations in Pennsylvania, the 
Pennsylvania Association of Insurance 
Agents, pays the following compliment- 

ary remarks to the ex-commissioner : 

“There’s an old saying that one is not 
missed until after he is gone, or that 
one’s qualities are not appreciated until 
Time has had occasion to retrospect. 

“So it is with those who came to learn 
of the fine qualities of our former com- 
missioner, Einar Barfod. 

“He is now referred to as one of the 
best insurance commissioners the Key- 
stone State has ever had. His friends 
who came to know him only by his fear- 
less fighting qualities to do his duty ag 
he saw it, wish him well.” 


Brevoort 


Madison Street, east cf LaSalle 
CHICAGO 


DOWNTOWN, near 
rincipal stores, 
anks, usiness 

houses and theatres, 
the Brevoort is pre- 
eminent among Chi- 
cago hotels for qual- 
‘ity of service at 
mederate cost. 


E. N. Mathews, 
President. 


R. E. Kelliher, 
Manager. 





























THE HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Continuously in business since 1852 


the security of its policy. 
CHARLES W. HIGLEY, President 
ata wee CLARK, Vice-President 


H. T. GIBERSON, 'T; 

F. E. SAMMONS,’ Asst. Secy 
A. E. GILBERT, Asst. Secy, 

HOME OFFICE 
Hanover Bldg., 34 Pine St. 
NEW YORK 
Howle, Jarvis & Wright, Inc., Gen’! Agts. 
Metropolitan District 
81 JOHN STREET NEW YORK 

















O. J. PRIOR, President 


INCORPORATED 1868 


Che Standard Fire Insurance Co. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
TRENTON, N. J. 


W. M. CROZER, Secretary 
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Sprinkler System 
Stops Bad Hotel Fire 


ATTEMPT AT ARSON BLOCKED 





463 Guests in Providence Hotel; I. G. 
Hoagland Points Out Tremendous 
Value of Sprinklers 





Ira G. Hoagland, secretary of the Na- 
tional Automatic Sprinkler Association, 
and one of the country’s leading experts 
on this form of protection against fire, 
has sent out from the New York head- 
quarters a letter addressed to everyone 
concerned with the safety of life from 
the peril of fire in hotels. In this open 
communication he relates how sprinklers 
have foiled fire and arson in hotel fires 
and how sprinklers today control more 
than ten fires every twenty-four hours 
throughout the country. 

Mr. Hoagland based his letter upon an 
attempt at arson that was made in June 
in the Crown Hotel, Providence, R. L., 
and frustrated by the operation of the 
automatic sprinkler equipment with 
which the hotel is equipped. 

“The fire started shortly before 2 
a.m., June 4, in the pool room in the 
basement of the hotel, writes Mr. Hoag- 
land. “At the same time that the night 
clerk noticed the odor of smoke and sent 
the night watchman to investigate, the 
automatic alarm of the sprinkler system 
sounded, indicating that the sprinkler 
system was in operation, and when the 
fire department arrived in response to 
the box alarm that had been promptly 
sent the fire was found to have been 
completely extinguished by the opera- 
tion of four of the forty automatic 
sprinklers in the room. 

“At the time there were 463 guests in 
the hotel and they were all blissfully 
unaware of what was going on below 
stairs and how they were being safe- 
guarded from danger by the operation of 
the automatic sprinkler system. 

“The fire department found every pool 
and billiard table saturated with gasoline 
and long strips of paper stretched from 
table to table apparently designed. to act 
as carriers for the blaze. These were 
centered upon a length of fuse, such as 
is used in blasting operations, which led 
to a shelf where there was found a sub- 
stance believed to be dynamite. A de- 
tonating cap, such as is used for firing 
dynamite, was attached to the fuse. 

“There are many other instances of 
record where attempts at arson or in- 
cendiarism have been frustrated by the 
operation of automatic sprinkler systems 
and the nature of them clearly revealed 
by the prompt controls of fires and the 
consequent revelations of the evidence 
of the attempts; but this instance of the 
Crown Hotel is one of the most con- 
spicuous in the history of such cases be- 
cause of the unusual nature of the life 
hazard involved. 

“Automatic sprinklers have _ scored 
Practical perfection in safeguarding hu- 
man life. During the 45-year period of 
automatic sprinkler history with millions 
upon millions of persons congregating 
daily in sprinklered buildings of all 
sorts of ‘construction, mainly of the 
quick-burning variety, there has not been 
a single instance of loss of lives under 
the usual circumstances of loss by fires, 
but all the while the loss of life by 
fire in properties not sprinklered has 
been constant and at the rate of more 
than 10,000 mortal casualties annually. 

“The use of automatic sprinklers has 
become so extensive that there are now 
fully 20,000,000 persons in North Amer- 

















JOSEPH M. DECKERT, JR., DIES 


Was Superintendent of Agencies of 
National Liberty; With Company 
For Thirty-Three Years 
Joseph M. Deckert, Jr., superintend- 
ent of agencies in the Western Depart- 
ment of the National Liberty and its af- 
filiated companies, the Baltimore Amer- 
ican and the People’s National, died at 
St. John’s Hospital, Long Island City, 
New York, Wednesday evening, June 22. 
Mr. Deckert went to the hospital four 
weeks ago suffering from a sudden at- 
tack of appendicitis. Heart complica- 
tions developed which resulted in his 

death. 

Mr. Deckert was born in Texas July 
19, 1878; moving to Chicago at an early 
age and receiving his education in the 
public schools of that city. At the age 
of sixteen he entered the employ of ‘the 
Germania (now the National Liberty), 
having on the thirteenth of this month 
completed thirty-three years of continu- 
ous service in this company. Starting 
in as an office boy, he held every posi- 
tion up to the one which he held at the 
time of his death. 

“Mr. Deckert was a man of outstand- 
ing ability, with a strong love for his 
fellow men and co-workers. His passing 
is a loss not only to the National Lib- 
erty but to the insurance fraternity as 
weil,” says Vice-President C. H. Coates. 








RAIN INSURANCE DECISION 

The Home of New York insured the 
Denver Baseball Club against loss which 
might ensue should it happen to rain. 
On a certain day in September, 1923, the 
team was scheduled to play in Oklahoma 
City, but the game was declared off “ac- 
count of rain.” The records of the local 
weather bureau, at Oklahoma City 
showed no sign of rain, but that was lo- 
cated in the city. The ball park outside 
of the “dry zone” for that day was vis- 
ited by a heavy downpour. Using the 
weather bureau records the company re- 
fused to pay, but the case was fought in 
the courts, finally reaching the Colorado 
Supreme Court and Justice Adams, who 
wrote the decision, stated that the 
weather bureau at Oklahoma City was in 
no way to blame; that the evidence 
showed sufficient rain at the ball park 
to prevent play and the insurance should 
be paid. 





JULY 4 HAZARDS IN MICH. 

Despite the fact that the Michigan 
state law will continue to permit the 
use of most varieties of fireworks for 
Fourth of July celebratory purposes, it is 
believed that several cities in the state 
will bar the use of such hazardous ex- 
plosives within their boundaries. A bill 
was very nearly enacted at the recent 
session of the legislature which would 
have abolished fireworks in the state ex- 
cept when properly supervised but efforts 
of fireworks manufacturers and dealers 
during the last hours of the session are 
credited with having killed the measure. 
Detroit’s city council has already deter- 
mined. that that metropolis will have a 


genuinely “sane Fourth” by passing an | 


anti-fireworks ordinance. 








ica who are daily under their protection 
from the peril of fire. 

“When fire commissioner of the City 
of New York, Robert Adamson stated: 
‘The records of this department show 
that there has never been a loss of life 
where sprinklers have been installed. 
The sprinkler is not only a property- 
saver but a life-saver.’” 














Assets $9,693,251.89 





SCOTTISH UNION & NATIONAL INSURANCE CO. 
United States Main Office: Hartford, Conn. 
J. H. Vreeland, Manager 


Policyholders’ Surplus $4,150,206.15 


A Nine Million Dollar Company, Fifty Per Cent of Whose Assets Will 
Cover All Liabilities 


HALL & HENSHAW, AGENTS 
John, Gold & Platt Streets New York City 















UNIQUE AUTOMOBILE FOLDER 

Harold E. Taylor, publicity director of 
the American of Newark, has just issued 
an automobile insurance folder that is 
unique and yet attractive and is being 
sent to all of the agents of the com- 
pany. On the front cover it states that 
“how you may avoid the necessity of 
automobile insurance.” Inside is a pic- 
ture of an armored automobile carrying 
an automatic sprinkler, automatic alarm, 
hole: for signalling, burglar proof door, 
brakes which may be released only by 
knowing the combination, pneumatic 
shock absorbers, a pedestrian pick-up, 
which is in the form of a cow-catcher 
and spikes in the tires to prevent skid- 
ding, but, the folder states, why endure 
discomfort, anxiety, ridicule and heavy 
expense when they may be eliminated at 
the cost of only a few dollars in insur- 
ance premiums ? 
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OKLAHOMA FIGURES 


Fire, marine and miscellaneous insur- 
ance revealed a substantial increase in 
volume in the year 1926 over the preced- 
ing year, the report of the Oklahoma 
State Insurance Department reveals. Ex- 
perience during the year was favorable, 
showing a decrease of 9.9% in losses. 
In this class of insurance premiums for 
1926 totaled $14,697,520, a gain of $1,398,- 
194 over the previous year. The loss ra- 
tion indicated in the report was 42.42% 
for 1926 on losses of $6,235,430. 





MADE V.-P. COLUMBIA FIRE 


Announcement was made last week 
that Paul B. Sommers, vice-president of 
the American of Newark, was elected 
vice-president of the Columbia Fire of 
Dayton, at a meeting of the board of 
directors held on Tuesday. 
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Tourist Conference 
“All Risk” Floater 


MEETING HELD YESTERDAY 





Expected That New Broad Form Policy 
Will Be Adopted; More Companies 
May Join Group 





The Tourist Floater Conference held 
an important meeting yesterday after- 
noon at the offices of Platt, Fuller & Co. 
in New York after this issue of The 
Fastern Underwriter had gone to press. 
The meeting was held for the purpose 
of adopting a new “all risks” floater pol- 
icy and it was also expected that several 
of the leading “all risk” policy writing 
companies, including the Commercial 
Union and St. Paul Fire & Marine, 
would join the Conference. 

The proposed new policy embodies 
features considerably broader than those 
contained in form “B,” the broad form 
of the tourist floater group. It contains 
riders permitting the coverage of per- 
sonal effects and jewelry within or out- 
side the residence of an assured. Nat- 
urally the rates will be higher than for 
the broad form of personal effects float- 
er, The rate is expected to be about 
214% with $15 minimum premium, 
whereas the personal effects policy has 
a $10 minimum. 

Since its reorganization last year the 
Tourist Floater Conference has made 
admirable strides in controlling competi- 
tive practices in the writing of all tour- 
ist floater risks and has placed this 
branch of inland marine insurance upon 
a profitable basis. Very few of- the 
large companies have remained outside 
of the Conference and with the joining 
of some of these the Conference will 
gain greater strength than it has ever 
had before. 





PUSHING TOURIST FLOATER 





Kenny Agency of New York Planning 
Active Campaign to Push This Line 
As All Year Coverage 
The Kenny Agency, Incorporated, of 
80 Maiden Lane, New York, who was 
appointed last week as the ‘New York 
City agent for the Fidelity-Phenix to 
handle personal effects floaters, is plan- 
ning to push this side-line aggressively 
to the brokers. The agency will stress 
the fact that tourist floater insurance 1s 
an all-year-round coverage and not just 
saleable during the summer vacation pe- 

riod. 

On account of being the largest pro- 
ducers of burglary insurance in the 
country, the Kenny Agency feels par- 
ticularly well equipped to push this line, 
inasmuch as tourist floater is virtually a 
complement of burglary, theft and lar- 
ceny policies. 





INLAND MARINE SPECIAL 

The National Liberty group have ap- 
pointed A. M. Vincelette as _ special 
agent for its inland marine department. 
This appointment is prompted by the 
company’s desire to render complete ser- 
vice to its agents on inland marine and 
other side line coverages. Mr. Vincelette 
is well adapted to render this service 
as he has had an extensive experience, 
including six years special agency work 
for one of the largest writing companies 
of inland marine lines, and has also 
been associated with two of the larger 
New York agencies. 





TOPPING WITH NAT’L. BOARD 

L. Topping, who receritly resigned as 
state fire marshal for West Virginia, will 
become associated with the arson de- 
partment of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters as an investigator. 


3,000 Gallons Liquor 
Salved And Destroyed 


CUSTOMS DUTIES TOO HIGH 





Whiskey Spirit Arose to Surface of Sea 
From Ship Sunk in War; Value 
Estimated at $75,000 





London, June 13.—Three thousand gal- 
lons of pure whiskey spirit, 75 over 
proof, representing a dutiable and salv- 
age value of over £15,000 ($75,000), were 
dumped in the sea several miles off Ab- 
erdeen by customs officials and the Har- 
bor Board early yesterday morning. The 
spirit was contained in 60 steel casks, 
each containing 50 gallons. 


The casks were picked up at various 
points of the Northern East, and West 
coasts of Scotland by trawlers at sea, and 
it is presumed that they had formed 
part of a cargo of a vessel which, tor- 
pedoed and sunk during the war off the 
Northwest Scottish coast, had recently 
broken up, thereby releasing the cargo 
from her holds. 

Arrangements had been completed for 
the destruction of the spirit (and thirsty 
Aberdonians were said to line the coast) 
and the sixty casks were about to be 
loaded onto motor lorries with a view to 
pouring it into the sea from the cliffs, 
but representations were made against 
this course, which would have serious 
consequences to the salmon fishing on 
the coast. 

As the ordinary strength of spirits re- 

tailed is round about 30 under proof, 
some idea of the potency of the spirit 
which was thrown into the sea will be 
gained from the fact that it was 75 over 
proof, and a sailor who attempted to 
broach one of the casks was entirely 


, overcome by the fumes alone, and col- 


lapsed without even tasting the precious 
liquor. 

As the whiskey in question was imma- 
ture spirit in the raw state, it was lia- 
ble to the maximum duty of £5 ($25) 
per gallon, and as in the case of all du- 
tiable goods salved the duty must be re- 
covered by the Crown before it is cleared 


‘for salvage charges, the high duty, to- 


gether with the salvage charges, made 
if an uncertain and uneconomic propo- 
sition for anyone to market the spirit as 
ordinary whiskey. 





N. J. AUTO RULING 

The Department of Insurance of New 
Jersey has held that the inclusion of 
privately owned automobiles of em- 
ployees in fleet policies of employers and 
at fleet rates would be contrary to the 
anti-discrimination law of this State and 
is not permissible. 


E. F. Nicholls, London 
Assurance, Retires 


ILL HEALTH FORCES ACTION 





One of Leading British Marine Under- 
writers Has Had Brilliant Career 
For Many Years 





Announcement is made in London of 
the retirement of E, F. Nicholls, under- 
writer to the London Assurance, on ac- 
count of ill health. Mr. Nicholls’ name 
being well known on this side of the 
Atlantic it is interesting to learn a little 
of his career. On this subject the ma- 
rine insurance correspondent of the 
Daily Telegraph says: 

“Coming to Lloyd’s in the eighties, 
Mr. Nicholls followed family tradition, 
for his father, who still lives, was then 
underwriter to the Alliance Marine and 
a leader of his day. He became in due 
course deputy to S. Kennard Davis, then 
underwriter to the London Assurance, 
and, succeeding him in 1911, soon began 
to make his personality felt in the mar- 
ket. By 1914 he had become deputy- 
chairman of the Institute of London 
underwriters, and elected chairman in 
1915 he began a period of his career 
which will have a permanent place in 
the annals of the business of marine 
insurance. As war-time chairman he 
made the institute the center of an or- 
ganization devoted to the task of pro- 
tecting by insurance the country’s ships 
and the cargoes they carried. As a 
member of the war committee of the 
Chamber of Shipping he was able to es- 
tablish a liaison between underwriters, 
shipowners, and the Government, and 
his work in this connection was of in- 
calculable value to all three. He was 
also on the Government’s cargo insur- 
ance committee, and on the insurance 
advisory committee of the City of Lon- 
don Tribunal. 

“As an underwriter Mr. Nicholls was 
pre-eminent in the hull market. He did 
much to reform the hull policy, obtain- 
ing recognition for essential clauses, 
while he will always be remembered as 
one of the three leaders of the mar- 
ket who, in 1925, boldly stood out for 
better terms in a time of grave depres- 
sion, and thus brought about an im- 
provement which has lasted till today. 
He was the first chairman of the Tech- 
nical and Clauses Committee of the 
institute, and it may be said that he will 
long be remembered as a great and 
wise underwriter. 

“Consequent on Mr. Nicholls’ retire- 
ment, which will take effect from July 
1, P. H. Matthews, who since 1920 has 
been associated with Mr. Nicholls as 
joint underwriter, has been appointed 
sole underwriter, and H. H. Mummerv 
has been appointed deputy-underwriter.” 

Appreciation by the “Times” 

The following appreciation appeared 
in “The Times”: 

“Mr. Nicholls has done a great deal 
of valuable work for the benefit of the 
insurance markets. He was deputy- 
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chairman of the Institute of London 
Underwriters in 1914 and when H. T, 
Hines became closely concerned with 
the management of the Government 
scheme of war insurance of cargo he 
assumed the duties of chairman, and 
was actually chairman of the institute 
from 1915 to 1918 inclusive—an excecd- 
ingly difficult period. He was a mem- 
ber of the war committee of the Cham- 
ber of Shipping and was in active con- 
sultation with the Board of Trade re- 
specting the withholding of marine in- 
surance from undesirable cargo, and he 
visited France on more than one occa- 
sion for discussions on the subject with 
French underwriters. 

“Mr. Nicholls is known to have taken 
an active part in the framing of the 
marine insurance clauses of the Peace 
Treaty, and he was the first chairman of 
the Technical and Clauses Committee 
of the Institute of London Underwriters, 
which was formed at the end of 1925, 
and he relinquished that position at the 
beginning of this year. He was elected 
chairman of the institute for a further 
term in 1926, and, by general consent, 
proved one of the best chairmen the in- 
stitute has ever had. He took an active 
part in the negotiations which led to 
the presence of London underwriters at 
the Conference at Scheveningen last 
September of the International Marine 
Insurance Union and led the British 
delegates. It was widely recognized 
that he was eminently fitted to speak 
for the London market, and he will be 
much missed in discussions of policy, 
since he has been generally regarded as 
a marine underwriter of outstanding 
ability.” 





PERUVIAN CERTIFICATES 

Withdrawal of the decree requiring 
that certificates of insurance should ac- 
company invoices of goods shipped to 
Peru is announced by Eduardo Higgin- 
son, Consul General of Peru in New 
York. Cancellation of the decree, which 
was to have become effective July 1, is 
siuid to have been due to the numerous 
protests from exporters on account of 
the difficulty of obtaining the necessary 
certification on policies issued by foreign 
companies. The purpose of the decree, 
it was explained by Mr. Higginson, was 
to provide Peruvian importers with a 
guarantee that the amount of the policy 
was in accord with the value of the 
goods as stated in the invoice. 





HEADS INLAND MARINE DEP’T. 
Announcement is made by the Aetna 
(Fire) of the appointment of James A. 
Aitken as superintendent of the inland 
marine department at the Western De- 
partment headquarters at Chicago, suc- 
ceeding former Superintendent Harold 
G. White, announcement of whose resig- 
nation was recently made. Superintend- 
ent Aitken has been special agent of the 
Aetna covering eastern Pennsylvania 
with headquarters at Philadelphia. He 
has had many years experience in both 
office and field work for the Aetna and 
is thoroughly qualified by his personality 
and business knowledge to continue the 
active development of inland marine 
business planned by his company. 





. PENN. R. R. LOSSES 

Striking evidence of the efficacy of 
organized fire prevention work is shown 
in a report just compiled: by the insur- 
ance department of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad. The report stresses the point 
that the loss to the properties of the 
company endangered by fire last ycart 
was kept down to one twenty-fifth of one 
per cent through efficient fire prevention 
methods and the promptness of employ res 
in extinguishing fires with the company’s 
apparatus before the arrival of munici- 
pal fire fighters. Employes of the rail- 
road extinguished 235 fires on company 
premises last year, the aggregate losses 
caused by these fires being $14,000, or 
less than $60 each, on an average. Or- 
ganized fire brigades among the cm- 
ployes extinguished 68 of the fires in 
1926, with a loss of only $3,900 to prop- 
erties insured for approximately $21; 
000,000, 
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CASUALTY Anp SURETY NEWS 











New Company Aims To 
Stabilize Auto Finance 


THE ALLIED REDISCOUNT CORP. 





Guaranty Trust Is Its Trustee; Metro- 
politan Casualty Guarantees Its 
Notes; E. W. Johnson President 





The latest company to be formed in 
the interest of stabilizing the purchasing 
of instalment paper, especially that con- 
cerned with automobiles by finance com- 
panies, is the Allied Rediscount Corpora- 
tion of New York. This company is 
headed by E. W. Johnson, a prominent 
New York financial man. The other of- 
cers are A. M. Plepinger and W. Worth 
Smith, vice-presidents, and O. I. Pilat, 
secretary and treasurer, all well known 
in banking circles here. 

The Allied Rediscount Corporation, 
which has been in- business since the 
early spring, has an insurance angle to 
it in that its notes are backed by the 
Mettopoliten Casnalty. Its trustee is the 
Guaranty Trust Company. 

The purpose of the new corporation, as 
explained by Mr. Johnson, is to create 
a rediscount market of national scope. Jt 
is doing the bulk of its business with 
finance companies, loaning them money 
at their heavy seasons by discounting 
their paper. “In short,’ stated Mr. 
Jchnson, “we are endeavoring to pour 
oil on the troubled waters of instalment 
buying finance. We help by capable 
guidance as well as financially.” 

Finance companies become affiliated 
with Allied Rediscount Corporation only 
after the most careful scrutiny of their 
affairs. Their personnel and moral 
standing must be of the highest type. 
They must submit to the most rigid ex- 
amination of their financial affairs. 
Above all, the rediscount corporation 
prohibits them from having an indebted- 
hess at any time of more than four times 
their actual capital and surplus. 

Another stabilizing influence is that 
finance companies must render periodic- 
ally a certified statement of their affairs 
and their books are subject to the in- 


S spection at all times of the Metropolitan 


Castialty, who guarantees the notes. 

Mr. Johnson is optimistic as to the 
future of the Allied Rediscount Corpora- 
tion. Its business with finance compa- 
nies has grown conservatively since or- 
ganization; in fact, a good deal of busi- 
ness has been turned down, as it did not 
come up to the company’s strict require- 
ments of operation. 





TO CONTINUE ZURICH’S POLICY 


The Virginia State Military Board de- 
cided last week to continue the present 
plan of providing compensation insur- 
ance for members of the National Guard 
of the state instead of going on a self- 
insured basis. This decision was reached 
following a conference with representa- 
tives of companies who advised against 
going on such a basis. 

e guardsmen have been insured in 
the Zurich for the past year. This com- 
Pany’s policy will be continued in force. 





A fool there was, and he took a chance 
—They carried him off in an ambulance. 
—"Safety First,” London, England. 


Four Day Convention 
For National Surety 


FEATURE OF 30TH ANNIVERSARY 








Three Hundred Agents to Attend Atlan- 
tic City Affair on July 26-29; 
Program Attractive 





As a fitting celebration of its thirtieth 
anniversary, the National Surety will 
hold a four-day convention at the Am- 
bassador Hotel, Atlantic City, on July 
26 to July 29 inclusive, which will be 
attended by three hundred agents of the 
company. This convention is part of the 
National’s intensive business develop- 
ment campaign, the purpose of which is 
to produce $20,000,000 in premiums dur- 
ing the next twelve months. 

The program will open with a get-to- 
gether dinner on Tuesday evening. 
President E. A. St. John will preside 
both at the dinner and throughout the 
convention. 

Chairman William B. Joyce will for- 
mally open the convention on Wednes- 
day morning with an address of welcome 


and will be followed by Secretary H. J. 
Hewitt, the oldest employe, and Vice- 
President Thomas B. Smith, the oldest 
agent, next to Chairman Joyce. Rail- 
road and bank employes will be intro- 
duced and the company’s first contract 
bond and also the Henry Ford and John 
D. Rockefeller bonds will be described. 

The increasingly large total commis- 
sions paid to agents and brokers during 
its thirty years of corporate existence 
will be read. After luncheon, a fidelity 
session will take place at which H. T. 
Huff, Lyle Sands, Collins Graham and 
George Heaton will speak and Vice- 
President C. H. Burras of the Chicago 
office will deliver an address on “How 
to Increase Fidelity Business.” A. 
Hayum will also speak on “The Claim 
Departments and Production.” 

Allen and Welton on Program 


On Thursday R. A. Algire, superinten- 
dent of the company’s burglary depart- 
ment, will lead a discussion on “Burglary 
Insurance” in which Messrs. Blinn, Fa- 
hey and Drake will join. 

Vice-President A. M. Clark will then 
discuss “Contract Bond Development,” 
assisted by Messrs. Wiles and Berreau.~ 
Vice-President William A. Thompson 
will outline the “Development of Court 
Bond Business,” aided by Messrs. Mc- 
Calley, Hellinger and J. E.. Lutz. H. J. 
Lofgren, comptroller and assistant to the 
chairman, will also discuss “Co- -operating 
With the Accounting Department.” 
“How to Obtain Credit Insurance Busi- 
ness” will be described by Mr. Covey of 
Boston. 

On Friday Vice-President C. C. Spear 
will describe the new merchants protec- 
tive bond and Vice-President J. A. Coch- 
rane will tell “How the Forgery Bond 
Department Can Help the Agents.” C. 
H. Burras and C. H. Verschoyle will de- 
scribe “How the Agents Can Help.” 
Selling arguments for producers will be 
given by Messrs. Twichell, Ewing and 
Barnhart. 

Spencer Welton, president of the New 
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American Surety Now 
In Plate Glass Field 


ACTION WAS TAKEN THIS WEEK 





Underwriting of This Line in Charge 
of Vice-President F. J. Parry 
and S. B. Brewster 





It has been rumored time and again 
that the American Surety would enter 
the plate glass field so that it was good 
news to producers of the company to 
learn this week that the step had been 
taken. This line of insurance, which was 
a profitable one for the companies as 
a whole last year, will be an importznt 
adjunct to the fidelity, surety and bur- 
glary lines written by the American 
Surety. The company’s action was con- 
sidered a distinct step in the right di- 
rection. 

The American Surety policies will 
cover plate glass in churches, theatres, 
office buildings and other structures, as 
well as protecting plate glass tops on 
desks and tables. The line will be writ- 
ten by the company in all parts of the 
country. 

This new phase of the company’s busi- 
ness will be under the direction of F. J. 
Parry, vice-president in charge of the 
burglary and forgery departments, and 
S. B. Brewster, manager of that depart- 
ment. It is understood that the depart- 
ment will be known as the burglary and 
plate glass department. 





PROVISIONS OF NEW LAW 


The new compensation law in Wyom- 
ing provides a maximum amount of 
$3.600 to be awarded to ,children whose 
fathers have been killed, working under 
the-confines of the law, but this sum is 
not to be paid in one lump sum. 

Boys are to receive $120 a vear until 
they are sixteen years old and girls the 
same amount until they are eizhteen, yet 
the total to any one family shall not ex- 
ceed $3,600. 








York Indemnity, will deliver an address, 
“Scratching the Surface.” Vice-nresi- 
dent Howard Abrahams will discuss 
“Bank Depository Business,” and Presi- 
dent St. John will address the conven- 
tion with a speech on “Man Power and 
Sub-Agency Development.” Vice-Presi- 
dent E. M. Allen will conclude with a 
speech on “The Promise of the Future.” 





OPPOSITION TO RECEIVERS 





Commissioner Maxson Against E. I. 
Edwards and D. Winters As 
Manufacturers’ Liability Receivers 
The continuance of Edward I. Ed- 
wards, U. S. Senator, a former director, 
and Daniel T. Winters, former president 
of the Manufacturers’ Liability of Jersey 
City, as receivers in the affairs of this 
company, was objected to this week be- 
fore Vice Chancellor Lewis of the Chan- 
cery Court in Jersey City by Frederick 
Hopkins, representing the stockholders 
holding 40% of the company’s stock, and 
Edward Maxson, insurance commissioner 

of New Jersey. 

Commissioner Maxson based his ob- 
jection on the ground of having previous 
officers or directors of the Manufactur- 
ers’ serving as receivers. He stated that 
investigation by his examiners revealed 
that possibly some of the officers and 
directors, past and present, might be held 
liable in the affairs of the company. 

The name of Victor Garrett of Jersey 
City was then presented as a possible 
receiver, but objection was made to his 
serving on the same grounds. No ob- 
jection, however, was offered to the con- 
tinuance of Mr. Brown as one of the 
receivers. Vice Chancellor Lewis re- 
served decision. 





1927-28 SURETYSHIP COURSES 





G. E. Hayes Will Again Head Committee 
in Charge; Plans for Next 
Season’s Work 
The committee in charge of the surety 
lecture courses of the Insurance Society 
of New York for the season of 1927-28 
will again be headed by George E. Hayes, 
vice-president, Union Indemnity, who has 
done such excellent work in stimulating 
an interest in suretyship educational 
work among the young men of the busi- 

ness. 

Associated with Mr. Hayes will be Ed- 
mund J. Donnegan, Metropolitan Casual- 
ty; William A. Nunlist, National Surety 
and Matthew C. Griffin, Fidelity & Cas- 
ualty. . 

Mr. Hayes stated this week that he 
had completed the compilation of a new 
syllabus, giving the ground to be cov- 
ered for the next three years. The 1927- 
28 program of study will feature the his- 
tory and development of suretyship since 
its early days. 
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OFFERS STOCK TO PUBLIC 





Two Mayflower Companies of Newark 
Selling Treasury Shares Through 
the Trade Bank of N. Y. 
Treasury stock of the Mayflower Fire 
& Marine and the Mayflower Fidelity & 
Casualty, both of Newark, was offered to 
the public this week by the Trade Bank 
ot New: York. These companies are be- 
ing organized by Samuel Hollender, a 
Newark attorney. The authorized capi- 
tal of each company is $2,500,000, con- 
sisting of 250,000 shares of $10 par value, 
the present issue of each company being 
limited to 100,000 shares. All shares of 
both companies are common stock, to be 

fully paid and non-assessable. 

The present offering is being made in 
units, comprising one share of stock in 
each company, at a price of $50 a unit. 
Of the proceeds, $10 is to be applied to 
the capital of each company and $15 to 
surplus, less only organization expenses 
which shall not exceed 10%. 

The privileges granted by their char- 
ters make it possible for them to write 
insurance in practically every form ex- 
cept life. Wherever practicable, the 
companies will issue combined policies 
cevering risks of a more varied nature 
than a single company could write, thus 
providing a complete service. 





H. S. YOUNG’S CAREER 


New Assistant Secretary, U. S. Casualty, 
Has Been Local Agent, Fieldman, 
and Company Manager 

H. Sherwood Young, who was elected 
assistant secretary of the U. S. Casualty 
last week, has had a well rounded career 
both in the field and home office. He 
has the slant of the local agent, having 
been connected with agencies in Easton, 
Pa., Denver and Newark; he knows the 
company viewpoint due to the varied ex- 
perience he has had with a number of 
leading companies. 

His present capacity with the U. S. 
Casualty is as assistant secretary in 
charge of the metropolitan New York 
business. Before joining this company 
he served successively with the Travel- 
ers, the Employers’ Liability as a special 
agent in its Philadelphia office, and 
Joseph M. Byrne & Co., prominent New- 
ark agency. His first job with the U. S. 
Casualty in February, 1921, was as spe- 
cial agent and he demonstrated his abil- 
ity to such extent that the followin 
month he was made manager of the met- 
ropolitan N. Y. department. — 

Mr. Young is a native of Easton, Pa., 
and a graduate of Lafayette College. 





DRISCOLL SUCCEEDS MANNING 


New Branch Manager of American Em- 
ployers’ N. Y. Office Has Had 
Nearly 20 Years’ Experience 
William D. Driscoll, formerly with the 
New York office of the Hartford Acci- 
dent, replaced John A. Manning as 
branch manager of the American Em- 
ployers in New York this week. Mr. 
Manning’s future plans are not yet 

known. 

Mr. Driscoll has been in the casualty 
insurance business for nearly twenty 
vears. Following several years of home 
office work with the Hartford Indemnity 
he ,was appointed assistant manager of 
its New York office. There he had as 
part of his duties the supervision of its 
production department. He is _ well 
known in New York insurance circles 
and has a large acquaintance among in- 
surance men in the states of New York 
and New Jersey as well as in New York 
City. 





SURPLUS INCREASED BY $1,000,000 

As an evidence of confidence in the 
present management of the New York 
Indemnity, the interests which control it 
have voluntarily increased its surplus by 
$1,000,000. This amount has already 
been paid in to the treasury of the com- 
pany. 


AMERICAN SURETY PROMOTIONS 





A. F. Lafrentz Elected First Vice-Presi- 
dent and A. A. Nelson Comptroller; 
Two New Trustees 


Interest was manifested last week in 
the promotion of Arthur F. Lafrentz to 
be first vice-president of the American 
Surety, and Arthur A. Nelson to be 
comptroller of the company. Mr. La- 
frentz is now the second staff officer and 
is fully capable of assuming the addi- 
tional responsibilities of his position. 
Besides his company activities he is a 
partner in F. W. Lafrentz & Co., certi- 
fied public accountants in New York. 
Mr. Lafrentz has been affiliated with the 
American Surety for about twenty-five 
years and was formerly second vice- 
presiden and comptroller. 

Mr. Nelson has had a similar long 
term of service with the company, hav- 
ing started with it about the same time 
as Mr. Lafrentz. He was formerly depu- 
ty auditor. 

Two additions to the board of trustees 
were also made last week, being F. Coit 
Johnson, president of J. H. Lane & Co.,, 


and A. Brosseau, president of the 
Mack International Motor Truck Cor- 
poration. 
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A MICHIGAN RULING 





Being in Prison for a Crime Doesn’t 
Stop Injured Employe from Getting 
Compensation Payments 

Imprisonment for crime during the pe- 
riod when an injured employe is receiv- 
ing compensation payments does not 
lessen the responsibility of the employer 
in making such payments, it has been in- 
formally ruled in Michigan by the De- 
partment of Labor and Industry. 

A written opinion prepared by Samuel 
H. Rhoads, one of the compensation 
commissioners of the department, while 
not considered a formal ruling, is de- 
signed to establish a precedent in such 
instances in Michigan. The opinion takes 
up a specific case, that of an Ithaca man 
who was jailed during the time when he 
was receiving disability payments. His 
employers conceived the possibility of 
avoiding further payments because of 
the situation and petitioned the Labor 
Department for permission to discon- 
tinue the award instalments. 

Occurrence of an injury, however, the 
department holds, gives the employe a 
vested right to compensation and noth- 
ing he subsequently does can affect this 
right. 
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DISCUSS RAILROAD “SURCHARGE” 

The Travelers Protective Association, 
which held its thirty-seventh annual con. 
vention in Denver from June 13 to 17 
has a membership of 127,000, represent. 
ing $544,000,000 in paid-up accident in- 
surance. 

One of the topics discussed at this 
convention was the “surcharge” which 
the railroads have on Pullman cars. It 
was explained that the Pullman Company 
was not to be blamed for it,/since? they 
do not profit in any way by the “sur. 
charge.” It was instituted during the 
world war and has been left hanging on, 

It was denounced as unfair and unjust 
but the states that abolished it were 
forced to rescind such action, as'a de- 
cision of the U. S. Supreme Court ruled 
that this step by a state was “discrim- 
inatory”; that it could only be remedied 
by congressional legislation. 





MINNEAPOLIS APPOINTMENT 

The Constitution Indemnity has ap- 
pointed the Kunz Insurance Agency of 
Minneapolis as its general agents in that 
city. This agency is one of the newer 
offices of Minneapolis and its owners 
are members 6f a family prominent in 
local affairs. 
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Richardson Sees the 
World Still in Turmoil 


HIS REACTION TO 35,000 MILE TRIP 








General Accident Executive and Wife 
Were Eye-Wtinesses to Raid on 
Russian Embassy at Peking 





The first printed message of Frederick 
Richardson, United States Manager, 
General Accident, to agents of the com- 
pany since his return this spring from a 
trip around the world was contained in 
the current issue of the “General’s Re- 
view””. Mr. and Mrs. Richardson covered 
a total of at least thirty thousand miles 
en route, and train journeys in India 
and elsewhere of more than five thou- 
sand miles. ? 

Mr. Richardson was impressed by the 
fact that there was hardly a place at 
which he stopped where political and so- 
cial movements of an_unusual character 
were not going on. He said: | 

“Morocco and Egypt are still the 
scenes of active intrigue and warfare 
against France and’England; Italy under 
the domination of Mussolini is undergo- 
ing reconstruction; Greece, in continual 
turmoil, is seeking to overcome the diffi- 
culties and hardships created by the 
wholesale repatriation of Greek nationals 
from Asia Minor and the deportation of 
the Turks. , 

“Palestine,” he added, “is the place to 
which all Jewry is turning its eyes to 
note the effect of Jewish colonization in 
the Holy Land and the growth of the 
Zionist movement; India, having nation- 
al aspirations far in advance of its phy- 
sical capacity to realize them, is inter- 
mittently forging and using weapons of 
revolt; in Java and Sumatra there have 
been communist risings which have been 
suppressed in severe fashion; in_ the 
Philippines the agitation for Filipino 
control still goes on; China is in a be- 
wildering state of civil war and Japan 
is going through a serious financial cri- 
sis. 

Imperialism in Danger 

“A somewhat difficult state of affairs 
one would think if the cumulative effect 
of all this unrest were presented to one's 
gaze in as brief a space of time as it 
was presented to us. Certainly, it 1s 
quite plain that what we are pleased to 
call imperialism, or what is really a proc- 
ess of developing world commerce, 1s 
meeting with difficulties much more seri- 
ous and dangerous than any which have 
confronted it in the past. | , 

“The test of civilization is whether it 
works. Its very name connotes the 
growth of the civic conscience and the 
suppression of brute force and brutish 
antagonisms. But the world war showed 
that the Occident was no more free than 
the Orient from intense’ racial and re- 
ligious hatreds, and as the East is be- 
ing deluged with moving pictures in the 
best Hollywood manner its native popu- 
lation has no reason to believe that our 
private is any better than our public 
morality.” - 

Sees Need for Co-Operation 

Commenting on the maintenance of 
law and order throughout the world, Mr. 
Richardson said that it was a task that 
no one nation could assume. “Great 
Britain has attempted it at an enormous 
cost and has failed in the attempt. A 
consortium of Western nations with the 
United States and Great Britain at its 
head may be able to stem the tide of 
rebellion which is spreading rapidly over 
the earth. F 

“It can only be done by setting up 
high standards of fairness and generos- 
ity in our own dealings with other peo- 
ples, and by assuring those who come 
under our tutelage of our sincere desire 
to co-operate with them in their own 
Natural development instead of seeking 
to force upon them methods of business 
and modes of thought that are alien and 
distasteful. It is.a great task and worthy 
the efforts of great statesmen. One 
thing is certain, and that is the situation 
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calls for close co-operation between the 
two great Anglo-Saxon nations.” 


Marvelled at View of Himalayas 


Among the many beautiful and pro- 
foundly moving things which Mr. Rich- 
ardson saw was the view of the Himal- 
ayas from Tiger Hill, which will always 
remain in his memory as the most glori- 
ous sight in the world. Not even the 
Taj Mahal at Agra can vie with na- 
ture at its grandest, in his opinion. 

He and Mrs. Richardson were wit- 
nesses of the raid on the Russian Em- 
bassy at Peking. They were in Tapan 
when the bank of Formosa failed and 
the rvsh on Tapanese banks took place 
following a change of ministrv. 

He summed it all up by saying that it 
would reauire a whole book to recount 
the varied and wonderful things seen. 
One refreshing thins was that not very 
many places were discovered where the 
General Accident was not represented. 
This appealed to him as most agreeable 
in that the company’s lines have been 
so extended that they now encircle the 
globe. 

In closine he paid a tribute to General 
Manaver F. Norie-Miller who was given 
a world-wide recognition recently upon 
the observance of his fortieth anniver- 
sary with the company. “It was indeed 
a most remarkable trihnte to his brilliant 
and unique record,” said Mr. Richardson. 
“May he long be spared to us.” 


W. W. OTTER-BARRY PLEASED 





Spesks at Annual Meetine of Sun on 
Marked Improvement in Sun In- 
demnitys’ Business Here 
W. W. Otter-Berry, general monager. 
Sun Insurance Office, had a number of 
encouraging thines to savy about the con- 
duct of the Sun Indemnitv in the United 
States when he spoke at the annual 
meeting of the company in London re- 
cently. His remarks, as follows. will he 
of interest to casualty executives in this 

country : 

“T am very glad to be able to refer 
to the very marked improvement in our 
TInited States casualty brseiness, which 
has in the past given 1s no little anxietv. 
T am verv hopeful that the corner has 
now definitely heen turned. and thet we 
have reached the st2ee when the lahor 
and monev expended upon this section 
of our brsiness will produce a satisfac- 
torv return.” 


CONVENE IN CANADA 





The Travelers and Travelers Indemnity 
Hold Three Day Session in Quebec; 
Agents Give Talks 


A unique insurance convention, unique 
in the fact that it brings together lead- 
ing producers of life, automobile, acci- 
dent, burglarv and group business, was 
held at the Chateau Frontenac, Ouebec, 
P. Q.. Canada, on Tuesdav, Wednesday 
and Thursday of this week. The Trav- 
elers and the Travelers Indemnity of 
Hartford were hosts to two hundred and 
sixty agents who qualified in 1926 either 
as national or district officers of clubs 
in each of the five lines of business. 

The meeting was in charge of H. H. 
Armstrong, superintendent of agencies 
of the life, accident and group denart- 
ments, and Major Howard A. Giddines, 
superintendent of agencies, casualty 
lines. While a few officials of the com- 
panies spoke. the greater part of the 
time was devoted to talks bv agents. 

It was announced that 1.405 acents 
qualified last vear for the life producers 
or leaders’ clubs, 710 for the automobile 
clubs, 636 for the accident clubs. 127 for 
the group clubs and 58 for the burglary 
clubs. 

The presidents of the five leaders’ 
clubs. who earned their offices bv lead- 
ing the entire United States and Canada 
are: 

Life—W. G. Thaver Shedd, New York 
City. 

Antomobile—T. Watson Beach, Hart- 
ford. 

Accident—Thomas M. Tobin, Yonkers, 
N.Y: 

Rurelary—Llewellyn Powell, Schenec- 
tadv, N. Y. 

Group—William S. Faber, Detroit. 








W. S. WILSON JOINS STANDARD 

The New York bonding office of the 
Standard Accident has added William 
S. Wilsdn to its development department. 
Mr. Wilson, an experienced bonding man, 
has spent fourteen vears with the Fidel- 
ity & Deposit traveling most of the time 
as a special agent from its home office. 
He has done a good deal of loss adjust- 
ing and development work out in the 
field. 

Mr. Wilson will assist Welles Allen, 
manager of the Standard’s bonding of- 
fice in New York, in the production of 
fidelity and surety lines. 
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Why Young Oxford Man 
Likes Surety Business 


HE IS A. M. SEGRAVE-DALY 





Tells Some of His Experiences in Inde- 
pendence Indemnity and How He 
Regards His Job 





The Independence Indemnity has a 
bright young Englishman in its home 
office bonding department who, in spite 
of the fact that he was an Oxford Uni- 
versity man, was willing to enter the 
company as a filing clerk in order to 
learn the bonding business from the 
ground up. His name is Arthur M. Se- 
grave-Daly and he is at the present time 
temporarily helping out in the New York 
office of the company. 

Mr. Daly came over to this country 
almost five years ago on a vacation trip 
to California with his family. He was 
then twenty-one years old and fully an- 
ticipated returning to Oxford University 
to complete his college work. But the 
lure of business in this country proved 
too strong and he joined the Independ- 
ence Indemnity in February, 1923, when 
it was just three months old. 


This gave Mr. Daly the opportunity 
to grow up with a new company and he 
made the most of it. He read everv- 
thing about insurance that he could lay 
his hands upon. He made friends quick- 
lv and attracted the attention of some 
of the older and more experienced men 
in the company who helped him fit into 
the insurance atmosphere. The thing 
that impressed him the most when he 
started in was that President Charles 
R. Holland was willing to employ him 
even though he had not had any previ- 
ous experience. 


A Filing Clerk De Luxe 


After being on the job for some 
months, Mr. Daly would get moments of 
self-pity when he reflected upon the fact 
that he was an Oxford man in the lowly 
capacity of a filing clerk. He didn’t see 
any way of making his job more digni- 
fied by its physical aspects, but he hit 
upon the very simple method of chang- 
ing the title of it. And so it happened 
that when any of his friends outside of 
the insurance business asked him about 
the position he occupied with the Inde- 
pendence, Mr. Daly would inform them 
with an air of mysteriousness that he 
was a “demonstrator in alphabetical se- 
quences.” To the uninitiated this sound- 
ed very highbrow, and Mr. Daly and 
some of his friends in the company had 
lots of fun over it. 

It wasn’t long, however, before he 
moved up a few pegs in the bonding de- 
partment and came under the direct su- 
pervision of J. R. Wells, second vice- 
president in charge. That proved to be 
a lucky day for Mr. Daly: he never will 
forget Mr. Wells’ painstaking advice to 
him on all kinds of problems. He is now 
a full fledged bonding underwriter and 
is rapidly on his way up the ladder. 

Talking with an Eastern Underwriter 
reporter the other day, Mr. Daly said? 
that the bonding business appeals to him 
chiefly because it requires a knowledge 
of other lines of business. There is a 
distinct strain of banking and of law 
in it. He likes it because it isn’t ham- 
pered by stereotyped rules and regula- 
tions. In his opinion it has a variety 
of problems, none of which can be de- 
cided by any hard and fast rule. The 
fact that a bonding underwriter is deal- 
ing chiefly with the human element 
makes the work particularly engrossing. 
_ Mr. Daly has two uncles in the bond- 
ing business in Los Angeles. One of 
them, M. F. Doyle, is manager, bonding 
department, of the Pacific Indemnity’s 
general agency in that city. The other, 
O. M. Doyle, is manager, bondin~ de- 
partment, of the Independence Indem- 
nity’s general agency there. 
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The President: ‘‘What’s wrong with our sales- 
men? This last report is the worst I’ve ever 
seen!”’ 


The Sales-Manager: ‘“‘Everything’s wrong. The 
morale of the force is completely shot. Two of 
our best men have left; others are threatening to 
go. All started with that damage claim of Clark- 
son’s. We ought to take it off his hands and 
settle it for him. We ought to have done it a 
month ago.” 


The President: ‘‘What were the facts of that 
case?” 


The Sales-Manager: ‘Simply that Clarkson while 
driving his own car on one of his regular rounds, 
hit another car and injured a woman.  She’s 
asking 350,000. She’d probably settle for $10,000. 
I’ve talked it over with Clarkson’s lawyer; he says 
that it might cost more than ten if it goes to court. 
The trouble is, he had no insurance.”’ 


“pees os eg ~ a - — 


“What's That Got To Do With Our Sales?” 





The President: ‘‘What’s that got to do with our 
sales?”’ 


The Sales-Manager: ‘Well, Clarkson is one of 
our best men—and he hasn’t seen a prospect in a 
month. Then again, the other men feel that we're 
leaving Clarkson in the lurch. They say that it 
was on our business that the accident occurred, 
and that therefore we should settle the matter 
for him. A month ago, we had the best sales 
organization in this territory. Today we've got 
a bunch of malcontents, all sympathizing with 
Clarkson; each one thinking that we’d leave him 
to take care of himself if he got into a similar 
scrape. The only thing that will hold them is for 
you to announce at the meeting to-morrow that 
we'll settle that matter for Clarkson.” 


The President: ‘Something must be done, that’s 
certain. But $10,000 is a lot of money. There 
must be some insurance plan that would protect 
us against contingencies of this kind.” 


Make the merchant, manufacturer or jobber, whose salesmen or employees use their own 
cars on company business, see his sales force demoralized by a similar damage claim brought 
against one of his men. Remind him that his company might also be held liable under such 
circumstances. Then show him how, by requesting all his salesmen to purchase Travelers 
automobile policies for adequate limits, and perhaps offering to bear part or all of the expense, 
he can protect both his company’s interests and those of his salesmen. 


THE TRAVELERS 


THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE TRAVELERS INDEMNITY COMPANY 


THE TRAVELERS Fire INsuRANCE COMPANY 


LIFE L. F. BUTLER, PRESIDENT vikke 
ACCIDENT Hartford, Connecticut WINDSTORM 
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FIDELITY AND SURETY 


Questions and Answers 


~ 


No. 1 Fidelity Bond Claims 














Believing that fidelity and surety un- 
derwriters are interested in the type of 
questions that are put to students of 
the surety courses given every year by 
the Insurance Society of New York, The 
Eastern Underwriter reproduces below 
those asked on fidelity bond claims and 
their answers as given in the examina- 
tion of the 1926-27 class. Others will 
follow each week. The lecturer on this 
subject was T. J. O’Keefe, connected with 
the claim division of the Aetna Casualty 
& Surety in New York. 

1. Q. Why should care be exercised 
in accepting restitution? A. So _ that 
there be no compounding of crime com- 
mitted by principal. 

2. Q. Name the classes of fidelity 
bonds. A. Individual, schedule, blanket 
fidelity and position, which is a form of 
schedule bond. 

3. Q. What purpose does a proof of 
loss serve? A. Procuring sworn state- 
ment as to cause of loss claimed, amount 
and period within which it occurred. 

4. Q. What is property considered 
which is recovered after payment of 
losses? A. Salvage. 


When Surety Is Not Liable For Loss 

5. Q. When and why might the sure- 
ty not be liable for full amount of loss 
claimed by obligee, even though it falls 
within term and period of bond? A. 


When obligee holds other collectible in- 
demnity, because surety is liable only 
for that portion of loss which the amount 
of its bond bears to total of all enforci- 
bie and collectible indemnity. 

6. Q. How are individual fidelity bonds 
classihed? A. Into larceny and embez- 
ziement and broad form bonds. 

7. Q. What constitutes larceny and 
what constitutes embezzlement, as cov- 
ered by a fidelity bond? A. in the case 
of larceny, principal must have acquired 
the property feloniously, while in em- 
bezzlement he must have had legal pos- 
session thereof. 

8. Q. lf criminal action is taken 
against principal, who should take it and 
why? A. Obligee, because surety is en- 
titled to his full co-operation in proceed- 
ing against principal. At least, he should 
submit facts to prosecuting attorney. 

Q. What is the obligation of the 
re-insurer? <A. It is bound only to the 
surety and its rights and liabilities are 
the same as that of the surety. 

10. Q. What forms of fidelity bonds 
cover more than dishonesty, theft and 
embezzlement, and what more do they 
cover? A. Broad form individual, sched- 
ule, position and blanket fidelity bonds— 
fraud, forgery, wrongful abstraction, mis- 
application, misappropriation, or any 
other dishonest or criminal act. 








ORIGIN OF BURGLARY LINE 





Started With a Half Jesting Remark 
by C. E. Heath, London Broker, 
to One of His Clients 
It is to the fertile brain of Cuthbert 
Eden Heath, one of Lloyd’s most prom- 
inent underwriters and a large scale 
broker in London, that the origin of 
burglary and profits insurance should be 

credited, 

One day a friend called on Mr. Heath 
at Lloyd’s and in course of conversation 
lamented that on the previous day his 
house had been burgled, and then jocu- 
larly suggested that Mr. Heath should 
insure him against any future burglaries. 
Mr. Heath, also partly jesting, told his 
friend that he would accept such a risk, 
and the deal was effected. 

_ From this small beginning, burglary 
surance has found its place in the sun. 

t was as an underwriter that Mr. Heath 
accepted the risk, however, and after- 
wards turned it to account on the brok- 
erage side. It was also as an under- 
Writer that he brought into existence the 
Now universal loss of profits insurance. 

e was also the first Lloyd’s under- 
Writer to accept fire reinsurances from 
4 company, on the occasion when he en- 
tered into a large contract with the old 
Hand-in-Hand Insurance Co. 


MISSOURI AUTO THEFTS 

With automobile thefts in Missouri on 
the increase at an alarming rate, due to 
the extension of the state’s paved high- 
Way system ways and means of check- 
ng the operation of automobile thieves 
and their “fences” are being considered 
Y prosecuting officials of the state. One 
of the latest to suggest a remedy is the 
Prosecuting attorney for Cole county, 
Who would amend the automobile laws 
'o require all automobile owners and 
Tivers to be licensed. He has asked 
the automobile associations of the state 

favor such a law. 


> 





NOW HAS $15,000,000 CAPITAL 





National Surety’s Stockholders Approve 
of Company’s Eighth Stock Increase; 
Statement by Joyce 


The capital increase of the National 
Surety from $10,000,000 to $15,000,000 
was formally approved by the stockhold- 
ers of the company last week and it 
makes the eighth increase since the Na- 
tional Surety was organized thirty years 
ago. When the new capital is fully paid 
in it is expected that the combined cap- 
ital and surplus will be more- than 
$25,000,000. 

The effect of this stock increase on 
the affairs of the company was explained 
as follows by. William B. Joyce, chair- 
man of the board: 

“The new capital will permit further 
expansion in present lines and in new 
lines and territory. It will give to the 
company greater prestige and a greater 
underwriting power than that of any 
other surety company in the world. 

“Corporate suretyship has become an 
important public necessity, and the Na- 
tional Surety by keeping abreast with 
the business progress of the nation has 
rendered and will continue to render the 
service demanded by business of the 
country in providing the vitally needed 
forms of protection.” 





N. Y. INDEMNITY APPOINTMENTS 

The New York Indemnity has appoint- 
ed Elmer A. Lord & Company of Bos- 
ton as its general agent for surety, and 
the Washington Bank & Trust Company 
of Indianapolis as its general agent for 
casualty and surety. 





QUARTERLY DIVIDEND 


The regular quarterly dividend of 4% 
was declared by the Hartford Steam 
Boiler Inspection & Insurance Co. last 
week, payable July 1 to stockholders of 
record as of June 23, 


Claim To Be Paid In 
Unique Accident Case 


INVOLVED AN AMPUTATED LEG 





Young Viennese Inventor Charged 
With Having Cut Off His Leg to 
Get $400,000 Insurance 





Emil Marek, the young Viennese in- 
ventor, who recently figured in a sensa- 
tional insurance fraud charge in Vienna, 


it having been alleged that he hacked 
off his leg to secure the payment of a 
$400,000 accident policy, and was ac- 
quitted, is now to receive a large pay- 
ment on his claim from the Anglo- 
Danubian Lloyd Co., the company he in- 
sured in. 

Negotiations have been proceeding 
with the Anglo-Danubian Lloyd Co. 
whereby Marek will receive a sum rang- 
ing from $25,000 to $37,500. 

This company had previously refused 
payment to Marek, based on the grounds 
that he had deliberately hacked through 
the bone of his leg with the help of his 
wife in order to provide himself with an 
income for life. Criminal proceedings 
were brought against both of them. 

Marek’s defence was that he cut him- 
self with an axe while chopping a log. 
Two days after contracting the insurance 
he had been found with his leg nearly 
chopped in two, after which it had to 
be amputated. The preserved leg stump, 
which bears traces of four distinct 
wounds, was produced daily in court dur- 
ing the trial. 

Scores of witnesses were heard, in- 
cluding many insurance experts. The 
latters’ evidence was interesting, in that 
it was almost unanimously in support of 
the view that, human nature being what 
it is, there was nothing improbable in 
a man hacking off his own leg in order 
to obtain so large a sum of money. 





HOLD ANNUAL CONFERENCE 





Special Agents of Hartford Steam 
Boiler Discuss Their Problems 
With Executive of Company 
Special agents of the Hartford Steam 
Boiler Inspection & Insurance Co. held 
their annual convention this week in 
Hartford. President W. R. C. Corson 
opened and presided over the first ses- 
sion and the last one. The chairman 
of the committee in charge was Vice- 
President J. J. Graham and he did a 

good job. 

One of the principal speakers was 
Harry Spillman, educational director of 
the Remington Typewriter Co, New 
York. Social affairs included a banquet 
and a day’s outing at Eastern Point, ad- 
jacent to Hartford, which was thorough- 
ly enjoyed by all. 





GRAND RAPIDS APPOINTMENT 
The Shinkman-Edwards Agency of 
Grand Rapids, Mich., has been appointed 
general agents of the Great American 
Indemnity in that city. This agency 
is of recent origin, having been organ- 
ized through a combination effected by 
J. Harrison Edwards. Mr. Edwards is 
well known in local insurance circles. 
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Miss Pressman’s Study 
of Accident Prevention 


HAS PREPARED 15-PAGE OUTLINE 





Compilation of National Bureau Libra- 
rian Shows Good Work Done by 
Various Bureaus 





Miss Mildred B. Pressman, librarian, 
National Bureau of Casualty & Surety 
Underwriters, who has been making a 
study of all the source material published 
on accident prevention, was one of the 
speakers last week at the insurance 
group session of the Special Libraries 
Association in Toronto, Canada. 

Miss Pressman pointed out that acci- 
dent prevention had reached the stage 
today where !t was an integral phase of 
industrial management. Lack of stand- 
ardized methods in reporting, she stated, 
makes it impossible to obtain an accu- 
rate account of the number of industrial 
accidents and the cost of the evil effects 
produced by them, 

However, an estimate quoted recently 
by F. Highlands Burns, president, 
Maryland Casualty, at the annual meet- 
ing of the National Chamber of Com- 
merce showed that there are 2,500,000 
non-fatal and 23,000 fatal industrial acci- 
dents annually in this country with more 
than 105,000 persons permanently par- 
tially disabled. The lost time due to in- 
dustrial accidents amounts to 227,000,000 
days per year and the annual loss from 
industrial wages alone, is over $1,022,- 
000,000 per year. 

Why Accident Literature Has Grown 

“According to these figures,” contin- 
ued Miss Pressman, “it is obvious that 
the problem of industrial accidents is a 
serious one. It has attracted the atten- 
tion of many agencies and is being stud- 
ied from many different angles. 

“For this reason the literature on the 
prevention of industrial accidents has 
grown tremendously within the past ten 
years and it is impossible to adequately 
outline the material on the subject within 
a limited period of time. I have, there- 
fore, been obliged to confine this out- 
line chiefly to general reference on safe 
methods and practices, safety rules and 
the conservation of health in industry, 
and to submit it to this meeting only as 
a progress report.” ; 

Miss Pressman then reviewed some of 
the outstanding preventive agencies in 
the field. “The casualty companies,” she 
said, “were among the first to start in- 
dustrial safety work. Only a very small 
percentage of industrial establishments 
are sufficiently large to warrant the em- 
ployment of a safety engineer and the 
insurance companies administer this 
service through the practice of inspect- 
ing the assured’s factory operations; by 
conducting ‘no-accident’ campaigns and 
by assisting in designing and construct- 
ing safety devices and safeguards. The 
companies are also accomplishing much 
good by the inducement offered to em- 
ployers by the systems of merit rating. 

Praise for National Safety Council 


“The National Safety Council is an- 
other very important agent and is con- 
sidered one of the greatest forces in the 
field of accident prevention and indus- 
trial health conservation. Its library has 
probably the most complete collection 
in this country on the subject of safety, 
the publications of the National Safety 
Council in themselves forming a very 
valuable safety collection. 

“The National Bureau of Casualty & 
Surety Underwriters has taken a very 
prominent part in the work of the Na- 
tional Safety Council and has contrib- 
uted to its activities, especially those of 
its education division which is located in 
New York close to the bureau offices. 
Among other agencies actively engaged 
in promoting industrial safety are’ the 
American Engineering Standards Com- 
mittee which aims to develop standard- 
ized safety methods in industrial proc- 
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esses, raw materials and manufactured 
products and has succeeded in bringing 
about the formulation of many safety 
codes as may be noted in the outline; 
the Federated American Engineering So- 
cieties now known as American En- 
gineering Council which made a study of 
‘Waste in Industry’ and is now making 
an investigation for the National Bu- 
reau of Casualty & Surety Underwriters 
into the ‘Relation between Accident Pre- 
vention and Production.’ 

“Also. the American Museum of 
Safety, the Association of Industrial Ac- 
cident Boards and Commissions, the U. 
S. Bureau of Mines, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, the U. S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics and many State Depart- 
ments of Labor and Industrial Accident 
Commissions, the activities of each of 
which may be judged from the amount 
of literature they have issued, as listed 
in the Outline. 

Work Being Done Abroad 

“Intense investigations for the purpose 
of preventing industrial accidents are 
also. being carried on abroad. The In- 
ternational Labor Office, the Industrial 
Fatigue Research Board of Great Britain 
and the National Institute of Industrial 
Psychology of Great Britain have been 
very active and have contributed some 
very valuable publications to the study 
of the conservation of human life in 
the industrial world.” 

The outline of accident prevention 
source material which Miss Pressman 
submitted to those present at the in- 
surance group session took up fifteen 
pages. Its thoroughness was_ highly 
complimented and it will be distributed 
by the National Bureau of Casualty & 
Surety Underwriters to all interested 
parties. 





E. J. HALLIGAN SETTLED 

Edward J. Halligan is now settled in 
his new job as superintendent of the 
surety department at the New York City 
branch office of the Metropolitan Cas- 
ualty. He was formerly in the surety 
underwriting department of the Commer- 
cial Casualty’s home office. Prior to 
that time Mr. Halligan had considerable 
experience in the Fidelity & Deposit and 
the Massachusetts Bonding. 


H. W. HEINRICH’S SAFETY TALK 


Tells Philadelphia Conference That 
Half of Huge Accident Loss Could 
Be Saved by Safety Rules 
Two and a quarter billion dollars are 
lost annually in American industry by 
employers and employes, said H. W. 
Heinrich, assistant superintendent of en- 
gineering and inspection of the Travel- 
ers, addressing the Atlantic Coast Safety 
Conference in the Bellevue Stratford 
Hotel, Philadelphia, last week. He 
showed by cases and statistics that half 
of this sum can be saved by following 
safety rules that are well known to the 
engineers of insurance companies writ- 
ing workmen’s compensation insurance. 

Mr. Heinrich’s figures on the cost of 
accidents were based on the values of 
life and limb as fixed by the workmen’s 
compensation law of New York State, 
and on an investigation of costs of thou- 
sands of accident cases reported by em- 
plovers insured in the Travelers. 

This investigation showed that for each 
dollar paid in workmen’s compensation 
to a man or his familv for injuries which 
ranged all the way from minor bruises 
and cuts to fatalities, four dollars was 
lost in interrupted production, spoilage, 
lost time and other leaks incidental to 
accidents. 

While much progress, continued Mr. 
Heinrich, has been made in the preven- 
tion of accidents, a great deal more will 
come when industrial managers, share- 
holders, and wage earners realize that 
even through minor accidents they are 
dissipating funds which might be used 
for expansion, dividends and wages. 

Guiding employes during their appren- 
ticeship on new machines or with new 
tools is even more important that guard- 
ing machinery. Mr. Heinrich based this 
statement on a comparison made by his 
company of model plants with green 
working forces against antiquated estab- 
lishments with well-trained employes. 








Two attractive accident insurance 
leaflets have just been issued by the 


Aetna Affiliated Companies. One _ is 
called the “Finger-Snapper,” and the 
other, on Your 


“Keep Dollar Signs 
Clock.”  - 
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RATES UNDER FEDERAL ACT 


Are Higher Than the Old Ones; Become 
Effective Today on All Marine 
Compensation Business 
Revised rates and forms of cover to 
be used in connection with the federal 
longshoremen’s and harbor’ workers 
compensation act, which goes into effect 
today, have been adopted by the Com.|} 
pensation Inspection Rating Board of} 
New York and approved by James A| 
Beha, superintendent of i insurance. These 
rates apply to policies which insure em- 
ployers whose operations come within] 
the scope of this act and the New York | 
compensation act. A comparison of the 

old and new rates follow: 





Old New 

; Rate. Rate 
Shipwright work, including ship 

WR WINN Cai 3680 5 5 oe Slaw eau $4.59 $5.46 

Stevédoring “C..-Os. Cy) vce sinccnats 12.40 15.13 


Stevedoring by hand or by hand 


TEUCES CXCHOBIVELY’ | oo occ kscos acces 6 Se 
Stevedoring, tallymen and checking 

OMENS Racal csciicinta: dhacecin'sie wekletanas BRO OR 29 = LS 
Marine appraisers and surveyors... 1.05 1.50 


The form of cover which must be used 
on all risks where marine workers are 
included must be the “Standard Work- 
men’s Compensation and Employers 
Liability Policy,” with Federal endorse- 
ment attached, extending the coverage 
to include the benefits of the longshore- 
men’s and harbor workers’ compensation 
act, and a second endorsement limiting 
the liability for damages under para- 
graph One (b) of the policy to $5,000 
for each person injured or killed, but 
placing no limit on the number of cases 
to be considered as the result of a single 
accident. 


The new rates are applicable to all 
business, including outstanding, new and 
renewal policies. In the case of policies 
now outstanding the experience modif- 
cation that has already been determined 
for such policies shall be applied to the 
new manual rates as of that date. Polli- 
cies dated today and hereafter shall be 
written at the new manual rates. Those 
qualifying for experience rating will be 
rated in accordance with new modifica- 
tion factors shortly to be published. 





COAL MINE FATALITIES IN MAY 


Accidents in the coal mining industry 
of the United States in May caused the 
death of 178 men, according to informa- 
tion furnished by state mine inspectors 
to the United States Bureau of Mines, 
Department of Commerce. Of this num- 
ber, 127 deaths occurred in bituminous 
mines and 51 in anthracite mines. The 
death rate per million tons of coal mined 
during the month was 4.10, based on a 
production of 43,395,000 tons, as com- 
pared with 3.80 for May, 1926, based on 
an output of 47,113,000 tons. 

The fatality rate for bituminous coal 
alone, for May, 1927, was 3.59 with a 
production of 35,393,000 tons, and that 
for anthracite was 6.37 with a tonnage 
of 8,002,000, as compared with rates 0 
3.38 and 5.84, respectively, for May of 
last year, based on a bituminous pro- 
duction of 39,059,000 tons and 132 deaths, 
and an anthracite production of 8,054,000 
tons and 47 deaths. 





SEEKING ACCIDENT SOLUTION 


Cooperation of employers in industry 
is being sought by the Virginia Indus- 
trial: Commission in its statistical work 
designed to lessen industrial accidents. 
In a letter to the employers, the com- 
mission reminds them that industrial ac- 
cidents, in compensation payments alone, 
cost employers of Virginia more than 
$1,250,000 last year. Medical expense is 
estimated to have added $350,000 to the 
cost account. 

Moreover, the incidental money loss t0 
the employers on the basis of recent in- 
vestigation and analysis of accident 
costs by one of the larger insurance com- 
panies will swell the total figures to more 
than $6,000,000, it is pointed out, The 
point is stressed in the letter that a re 
duction in accidents will tend to decrease 
the cost of compensation insurance. 
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